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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


We find it impossible to follow the King and Kaiser 
through all the State and ceremonial of the Berlin visit. 
Indeed, who does not fail if he attempt to make this 
pilgrimage in imagination or by the columns of the daily 
newspapers? The reporters try with all their might— 
or should it be mite ?—to paint stirring, moving, arrest- 
ing, what-not pictures of the pageant. They paint with 
a very big brush, as Carlyle said, if they are not very 
big painters. It is their business to pile up the pomps. 
Yet somchow it will not come out quite right on paper 
and in print. However, we all are glad to feel sure that 
everything which should be said was said, and every- 
thing which should be done was done. The Kaiser has 
come off—everybody has come off. There really seems 
no other nation in the world left to ‘‘ establish friendly 
relations ’? with. Our understandings and under- 
takings are complete. We are full up. And we can now 
devote ourselves to strengthening our Army and Navy 
and fortifications all over the world. 


The Franco-German understanding on Morocco has 
been received with undisguised relief in Paris and good- 
natured satisfaction in Berlin. The pleasure of Paris is 
so exuberant as to bear out our view that France has 
very little spirit left for foreign adventure. The Agree- 
ment itself is colourless, and does not seem to carry 
matters very far; indeed, practically no farther than 
Algeciras. However Germany is willing to let bygones 
be bygones. Other nations may prick up their ears at the 
promise to combine citizens of the contracting Powers 


in commercial undertakings. This may mean much or 
little. Well, France now has another opportunity of 
showing her capacity for pacifying and civilising 
Morocco. Her previous failure gives little hope of 
success; all we ask is that peace shall be sufficiently 
restored to give a chance for the restoration of trade, at 
least to its previous position. As to the amount of 
tutelage the Sultan will tolerate we have our doubts, but 
that will not trouble France much. She will not want 
to be doing. M. Clemenceau is amazingly lucky, for 
even the Pacifists should be pacified. 


President Roosevelt may breathe again. The Cali- 
fornia State Assembly on Wednesday last reconsidered 
the ‘‘ most offensive Bill of all ’’, which would keep 
Japanese children out of the public schools. They de- 
cided to reconsider it by forty-three votes to thirty-four. 
Then they rejected the Bill altogether by forty-one 
to thirty-seven. Then they considered whether they 
would not reconsider this rejection, and tied on it; so 
the Bill stood rejected. Mr. Roosevelt may congratu- 
late himself on a great deliverance, but America can 
hardly count herself qnite out of this wood. These 
divisions show that the feeling in favour of the worst of 
the anti-Japanese Bills was nearly as strong as the feel- 
ing against, with the whole weight of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
personality thrown in. Then the majority against the 
Bill was progressively less, till on the last division it 


vanished. 


A miracle of compromise is the first impression left 
by the draft constitution of South Africa. It is to be 
union, not federation ; and if the scheme passes the local 
legislatures in the first place, and the Imperial Parlia- 
ment in the second, South African government will be 
definitely fixed for a period of ten years. The four 
colonial legislatures, as at present settled, will dis- 
appear, their place being taken for strictly defined 
purposes by provincial councils, and a brand-new Senate 
and Assembly will be called into existence—with a 
Governor-General and a responsible Cabinet controlling 
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what are now Cape Colony, the Orange River Colony, 
the Transvaal, and Natal. Representation is to be on a 
proportional basis ; and for a beginning the two smaller 
colonies are to have a proportional advantage. They 
are given seventeen members each, seven being taken 
from the Cape and one from the Transvaal. Natal is 
apparently not entirely satisfied even with this addition, 
and Cape Colony surrenders something from her full 
complement with ill-disguised regret. 


That Cape Colony should give up a single member 
must, however, be accepted as proof of a genuine desire 
that the union should be achieved. The colony was no 
doubt influenced by the decision of the Convention on the 
Colour Question. The other colonies do not intend to 
give the native a vote, but they agree not to interfere with 
existing electoral rights on any ground of race or colour. 
Cape Colony stood firm on that point. But no native 
will find his way to the Union Assembly, membership 
being restricted to men of European descent. The pro- 
vinces will retain present names, with the exception of the 
Orange River, which apparently it is proposed to call 
the Orange Free State Province—a mischievous ana- 
chronism, and in any case an absurdity, seeing that the 
States are being abolished. Dr. Jameson is credited 
with this brilliant suggestion. 


In India the native Public Prosecutor of the anarchists 
has been assassinated in open Court at Alipur, and a third 
attempt has been made to blow up the train in which his 
European leader was travelling. Certain details of the 
scheme, especially where they involve modifications of 
Lord Minto’s proposals, are the most serious subject of 
controversy, and the criticisms of the Mohammedans 
remain unmet. The replies of their rivals only confirm 
the arguments of the ‘‘ gatekeepers of India’’. The 
suggested ‘‘ reforms ’’ have revived the antagonism of 
Hindu and Mohammedan. All this comes of overruling 
the matured opinion of the men on the spot. Lord 
Morley will have to withdraw his amendments. 


The interpellations prepared in the Douma as to the 
Lopukhin affair are to be answered by the Government, 
but they have not yet been brought up. In the mean- 
time the Government have published a statement that 
M. Lopukhin was arrested solely for revealing to the 
revolutionaries Azeff's co-operation with the police. 
This is conclusive that Azeff did betray his confederates. 
But the Government ‘ declares emphatically ’’ that none 
of the police officials has ever in any way taken part 
in any criminal acts of the revolutionaries, such as the 
murder of the Grand Duke Sergius and M. de Plehve, 
as they have been accused of doing by the newspapers. 
As to Azeff himself, the Government declares that there 
has been no hint of his participation in political crimes 
against Government officials. It is this latter point 
which has started most of the excitement and distrust 
which the Government thus try to allay. 


In Dublin this week the children of Lir were out to 
play, and ‘‘ warmed our isle with peace and love ’’ by 
a free fight, not in the manner of the swans, but rather 
like'sick ravens relieving a year of provincial melancholy 
by a day of national bitterness. The older birds assumed 
that they alone embodied the doomed spirit of ancient 
Ireland ; but the younger ones claimed it for themselves, 
and the croaking conflict ran hot and long for the 
precious heritage of calamity, which is supposed to 
attract sympathy (and contributions) in proportion to the 
sacrifice. Old and young alike fought for the monopoly 
7 doom, and ruffled no feather over the desolation of the 
uture. 


The ‘ leader of the Irish race at home and abroad ”’ 
opened the proceedings: ‘‘ Ireland’s capacity for self- 
government will be judged . . . . by the conduct of this 
assembly ’’. When anyone tried to communicate his 
wisdom the others screamed to make the message im- 
possible, and then they grasped each other by the necks 
on the platform, with clergymen mixed in the fighting. 


When the fighting had exhausted them, Mr. Dillon, 
chief of the ravens, said, ‘‘ I do not think that in any 
other country than Ireland the Convention could have 
been conducted with so much order’’. English, 
Scotch and Welsh Home Rulers, please note the 
‘‘ order ’’ for the next general election, and forget the 
‘ capacity for self-government ’’ as proved by the in- 
timidation and fighting. This is the highest level of 
potential statesmanship evolved by Irish Nationalism 
after thirty years’ experience. Though the Parliamen- 
tary party, with the assistance of the local clergy, can 
get ‘‘ delegates ’’ sent down who will fight anyone that 
differs from them, the fact becomes clearer every day 
that these delegates no longer represent the people. 


On a holiday from anarchy, and expenses paid, the 
cattle-drivers have come down from the bogs to make 
Irish compulsory in the new University, and the Irish 
Parliamentary party have accepted the resolution. The 
chief solicitude of the cattle-driving anarchists is for 
‘* the hall mark of national culture ’’, but they take care 
not to learn the language themselves. On the contrary, 
these speaking Irish only are wishing they knew English 
instead, because they know it would help them to earn 
a living. What the patriots mean exactly it is hard to 
guess. Probably nothing in particular. In Ireland 
these vagaries of ‘‘ public opinion ’’ do not arise from 
thought, but rather from assuming that they are expected 
to think so. It remains to be seen whether the cattle- 
drivers can drive also the bishops, who have lately pro- 
nounced against compulsion. The usual result in such 
matters is a noise, and then an episcopal victory over it. 


Mr. Lloyd George spoke to the Welsh Society in 
London on Wednesday. He told them with a touch of 
pathos that the chief support a Cabinet Minister got was, 
after all, from his own flesh and blood. Some people 
will say that the chief support he gets is his salary of 
five thousand a year. Yet one can quite believe that just 
now, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Lloyd George 
feels happier with his own Welsh flesh and blood than 
in other society. He has got to rob somebody to 
pay the heavy debts he has rushed into. This is sure. 
It is equally sure that he is not going to rob his ‘‘ own 
flesh and blood’ to pay those debts. For one thing, 
they have not the money, even were he brute enough to 
take it. 


Mr. Harcourt and Mr. McKenna have both 
‘* threatened ’’ the House of Lords this week. Mr. 
McKenna says the peers are prejudiced, eighteenth cen- 
tury in their views, and “‘ rather selfish ’’. Mr. McKenna 
may be an altruist ; in the studied making of his career 
he may have thought of the commonweal alone. But, 
taking men in the lump, the description ‘‘ rather selfish ”’ 
will generally apply. Conservatives are rather selfish ; 
Liberals, Radicals, Socialists, and Individualists are 
rather selfish. Mr. Harcourt wasted no words of the 
kind. His speech was distinctly interesting. He is not 
for ending or mending the peers, but prefers Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s device. To end the peers, 
he said, might mean a revolution. Precisely. But 
virtually to end their powers—as his plan proposes— 
might also mean a revolution. The Tower Hill plan 
may be ruder than Mr. Harcourt’s; but it is bold and 
direct, at any rate, and at the moment has just as much 
chance of success. 


Lord Robert Cecil is becoming quite a topic of the 
day in the press. Many an editor or proprietor should 
be thankful to him—he is the source of so much cheap 
‘copy ’’. Several people have been discussing him 
again this week in the ‘‘ Times’. Mr. W. Bromley 
Davenport points out the disadvantages to the party if 
by-and-by Lord Robert—Mr. Balfour being in office— 
should abstain from voting on the fiscal question 
through conscientious scruples. It is, of course, not 
well for a party when its members abstain from 
important divisions. Yet one has heard of members. 
who have missed important divisions throughout the 
greater part of a session. They may have been salmon- 
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fishing in Norway, or amusing themselves generally. 
Even so, it has not been the invariable rule to drum 
them out. On the contrary, they may even have 
become Ministers later on. 


Mr. Haldane has at any rate placed his reputation as a 
talker beyond all attack. He will go down as easily the 
greatest talker of his day. We seriously doubt whether 
a single issue of any English newspaper for the last two 
years could be found which did not contain a speech by 
Mr. Haldane. He must very firmly believe that he will 
be heard for his much speaking. And of course his 
views as to his own plan must always be rosy. On Wed- 
nesday at the Ritz he was much elated at London’s “ re- 
markable response ’’ to ‘‘ An Englishman’s Home ”’ and 
to the ‘‘ Daily Mail ’’. Of course it is difficult for a 
politician in these days not to bow to a large circula- 
tion; but Mr. Haldane might have had the courage to 
say that he would rather the ‘‘ remarkable response ”’ 
had been to a sense of duty than to a stage sensation and 


a journalistic crusade. 


However, he steadily gets nearer to compulsory ser- 
vice. Headmits it is a debateable question—an immense 
advance in attitude, not on his real feeling, we are pretty 
sure, but on his former attitude to the public. But his 
optimism must not be allowed to obscure the truth— 
the net result so far of Mr. Haldane’s policy is that we 
have fewer regular troops than we had and fewer troops 
for home defence. The threat, Territorial Army or Con- 
scription, has worked no speil. We do not regret it: 
it is an unworthy motive for service. Conscription is 
much the more excellent way. 


‘Lord Cromer had some good things to say about 
private Bill legislation in his address to the North 
Staffordshire Chamber of Commerce on Thursday. He 
is perfectly right in commending these parliamentary 
committees as tribunals. They are honest and com- 
petent, and have the confidence of those whose matters 
they decide. But the expense of the procedure is ex- 
cessive. Certainly, as Lord Cromer says, it ought not 
to be possible for thousands of pounds to be spent on 
getting a Bill, already twice read by the House of Com- 
mons, through a select committee only to be rejected 
or dropped in the end. The contentious point of prin- 
ciple should be settled once for all before the Bill gets 
to committee. The waste of money on the London 
Electric Supply Bills was a scandal. 


The Forfarshire people, it seems, cannot understand 
why it was so absolutely necessary to make a peer of 
Mr. Sinclair. Indeed, these sudden discoveries by Mr. 
Asquith may puzzle plain men generally. He suddenly 
discovers—what never seems to have struck Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman—that his First Lord of the 
Admiralty must be a commoner. Contrariwise, he 
suddenly discovers that his Secretary for Scotland 
must be a peer. We daresay there were good official 
reasons for putting the Secretary for Scotland in the 
Upper House. But we all know why a Liberal M.P. 
is as a rule through ‘‘ absolute necessity ’’ made a peer. 
The truth is he has done long and good service to his 
side by vote or money, or both; and, very humanly, he 
wishes for the repose and dignity of the House of Lords. 
Equally well we all know it is just the same with many 
Conservatives. 


A week has gone and nothing has been announced 
as to who is to be appointed Scottish Lord of Appeal. 
Mr. Shaw, the Lord Advocate, immediately on Lerd 
Robertson's death returned his brief in the Stirling case 
and hurried to London. This appeared to mean that Mr. 
Shaw expected to receive some judicial appointment ; 
and there were only two possible, the vacant Lordship 
of Appeal or the Presidency of the Court of Session. 
But there is a hitch somewhere. That Mr. Shaw is 
willing to take judicial office is shown by his returning 
his brief, and he would hardly have done that unless he 
had had communications with the Government. There 
are two ways of accounting for the détente : either the 
fear of an election on review of the political situation, or 
representations made by the Scottish lega! profession. 


Mr. Shaw, however successful as a robust Radical, is 
not the ideal representative of Scottish lawyers in either 
capacity ; but his claims as Lord Advocate to one of the 
posts can hardly be resisted. 


Radical newspapers are pointing out that there has 
never been a Liberal Scottish Lord of Appeal; and they 
consider it intolerable that Mr. Shaw should not be given 
the appointment. Perhaps Mr. Shaw’s fate will be 
decided by the opinion of the Scottish lawyers as to 
whom they would prefer as Lord President of the Court 
of Session. In any case, it is unfair to Mrs. Stirling that 
Mr. Shaw should retire at the crisis of her case. It does 
not mend the scandal that Mr. Shaw has only done what 
all English judges have done: and that with the return 
of the brief there is no return of fees. 


Judge Rentoul, who has now a wide experience of 
criminal courts, adds aliens to drink as the chief 
source of crime. In a lecture in the City on Wed- 
nesday he said he left the Old Bailey that afternoon 
after sitting as judge there exactly a week. Three- 
fourths of the cases tried were those of aliens of the 
very worst type in their own country. He had before 
him the Russian burglar, the Polish thief, the Italian 
and the German swindler. As to the drink cause, Judge 
Rentoul added that drunkenness and intemperance are 
increasing ‘‘ by leaps and bounds ’’ amongst women. 
As he was lecturing on ‘‘ The British Empire ’’, this he 
thought a relevant topic, at the root of national pro- 
sperity, and that all political parties should join in 
dealing with it. 


‘* They touch our shores, and they are free ’’, but it 
does not follow that we are, at least in the neighbourhood 
of Tottenham Court Road. A few days agoa gentleman 
at the Tube station there was suddenly attacked by 
three of the ‘‘ free’’. One first tilted his hat over his 
eyes. Then another struck him on the temple with a 
knuckleduster. A third blow left him unconscious, and 
he was taken to Charing Cross Hospital. All he can 
remember is that they were foreigners, and that they 
left him with only twopence-halfpenny. It was all done 
at seven o’clock in the evening, and it has been ‘‘ kept 
quiet ’’ as another international courtesy. The daily 
papers do not appear to have got to know anything 
about it. 


After the decision in Harriman v. Harriman given by 
six judges of the Appeal Court several statements may 
be made about divorce law. If a wife gets a magistrate’s 
separation order for cruelty, she may at any time after 
join an act of adultery and obtain a divorce. If the 
husband deserts her for two years, this with adultery 
will give grounds for divorce. If she obtains aa order 
within two years for desertion and proves adultery, she 
cannot have a divorce; this is the point decided in 
Harriman v. Harriman. It is purely technical; the 
ambiguous wording of a statute has occasioned this 
parade of judges; and they have had no occasion to 
discuss any broad principles. At most it brings into 
relief the well-known fact that the grounds for divorce 
are not the same for the wife as for the husband in 
England, though they are in Scotland. It supplies no 
additional argument for magistrates granting divorce 


instead of separation orders. ‘ 


Sir Edward Fry has made his award as arbitrator 
between the London and North-Western and its. men. 
This is the first arbitration held under the terms. of 
the Board of Trade arrangement made in 1907 while 
Mr. Lloyd George was President of the Board. Almost 
all the grades gain some advantage either in wages or 
hours or both, and Mr. Richard Bell, in a meeting at 
which he explained what had happened, stated that the 
changes would cost the company 4,70,000 a year. There 
is a certain amount of dissatisfaction amongst the men 
because they have not obtained all they demanded, and 
amongst the directors because they have to give more 
than they like; but there is no doubt both parties will 
be loyal to the award for the four years during which it 
holds. 
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Centenaries must really be exchanged for million-airies 
at least : there were far too many great men born about 
a hundred years ago. We have scarcely celebrated the 
jubilee of the Origin of Species when we are expected 
to celebrate the centenary of Charles Darwin; and with 
Darwin, Abraham Lincoln. As to Darwin it is a curious 
thing, not easy to explain, why the disciples should 
commonly be so small when the master was so great. 


Dr. Wallace’s old opponent, Mr. Hampden, was 
scarcely less reasonable on the flatness of the 
earth than Dr. Wallace himself is about Woman’s 
Suffrage. He thinks a syllogism proves it. ‘* All 
the human inhabitants of any one country should 
have equal rights and liberties before the law ; women are 
human beings ; therefore they should have votes as well 
asmen’’. The syllogism has two conclusions, the other 
being ‘‘ Fiat justitia ruat coelum ’’. Fancy arguing for 
an abstract political principle, and then adding, ‘‘ I don’t 
care if applying it ruins the State’’. Dr. Wallace 
cannot be one of the philosphers Plato wished to make 
kings. As to the other syllogism, if he had put infants 
in arms instead of women in the minor premiss he 
would have ‘‘ proved ’’ that they ought to have votes. 
Dr. Wallace, like so many faddists, takes his major for 
granted. The whole dispute is about that, and no 
syllogism can enlighten us on it. Let Dr. Wallace 
try to argue from natural history, not from Jevons’ 
elementary logic misapplied. 


Professor Turner, who represents astronomy at 
Oxford, must needs rush into print, into the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
that is, to protect Mr. Carnegie from Professor Gilbert 
Murray's slings and arrows. Professor Murray with 
absolute truth classed Mr. Carnegie among the anti- 
Greeks. Professor Turner, pained that a word should 
be breathed against one who had been so lavish with 
his cash down for science, and possibly sensible of future 
favours, cannot stand this. Mr. Carnegie, according to 
him, burns with love for Greek and Greek literature, so 
long as it is not compulsory. Well, no one wants to 
compel Mr. Carnegie to read Homer, and yet he has 
given his estimate (free) of Homer in terms that make 
ridiculous Professor Turner’s attempted apology for the 
ironmaster’s anti-Hellenism. Mr. Carnegie will give 
nothing to Oxford and Cambridge because they are not 
modern. Professor Murray spoke the truth, and Pro- 
fessor Turner would have done better to leave it there, 
keeping to his silent stars. 


An inhuman suggestion was made by a correspondent 
of the “‘ Times ’’ the other day—that we should protect 
English artists by putting a duty on Old Masters of 
Foreign Schools. He would have Tariff Reform in- 
clude this matter. No wonder the ‘* Westminster 
Gazette ’’ makes play with the proposal. It is not the 
average English artist of to-day who wants protection : 
the man who should be protected is the poor unfortunate 
creature who has to look at the artist’s pictures. We 
always liked that story of Disraeli, who, after making the 
usual speech of praise at the Royal Academy banquet, 
remarked to his neighbour, on sitting down, what a 
collection of very bad pictures were on the walls all 
around. 


The silly season used to fall about the close of the 
summer, and sea serpents and big gooseberries were 
kept for it. But now it often seems as if the rest of 
the year were the silly season. Mr. Stead has hardly 
ended interviewing the leading public men or adver- 
tisers. of their day on how many hours they sleep o’ 
night—or how many they think others should sleep— 
when another sensational discussion is boomed in the 
press. It is this, Ought we, after all, to have a bath 
each day, and ought we to use soap? According to 
the press, an ‘‘ eminent ’’ medical man thinks we take 
too many baths in these days, and he adds that to soap 
ourselves much in the bath is an “‘ insult ’’ to the skin. 
Here is a good chance for Mr. Stead to interview the 
leading public men once more—this time on the subject 
of washing. What more natural than the question of 
the bath after the question of the bed? 


THE BERLIN VISIT. 


I" would be as foolish to build exaggerated hopes upon 

the Berlin visit as it would be affectedly cynical to 
pooh-pooh it. Nations, being composed of individuals, 
are pleased by civility and annoyed by impertinence : in 
public as in private life it is astonishing what a long way 
a small courtesy gracefully performed goes; and what 
irreparable mischief may be done by a thoughtless 
criticism or a heedless slight, however trifling. We have 
known a judicious dinner—well timed, well cooked, the 
right people invited—seal a contract or settle a partner- 
ship. We have seen a member of Parliament resign 
his seat in disgust because his leader forgot to ask after 
his influenza. But the feelings of nations, being diffused 
over an enormous number of diverse individuals, are 
very shallow and liable to rapid change. The Fashoda 
incident occurred not twelve years ago, and France was 
then the enemy. Who can forget the cartoon in 
‘** Punch ”’ representing Colonel Marchand as a monkey 
on a barrel-organ? Our press was crammed with 
insults to France, and we really were within a hair’s- 
breadth of war with our nearest neighbour and, at 
present, dearest friend. During the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, from the Crimean War to the 
Japanese victory, Russia was the bugbear. To-day 
Russia and France are, if not our actual allies, our most 
intimate associates ; and Germany is, if not the enemy, 
the object of jealousy and distrust. It is idle to suppose 
that a few days of glittering ceremony at Berlin are 
going to change this state of feeling, though they may 
prepare the way for a change, if we could only rightly 
discover its cause. 

To ignore or deny the influence of historical associa- 
tion upon national sentiment is unscientific, and may be 
dangerous. Our failure to govern Ireland has been 
largely due to the refusal of English politicians to believe 
that the Irish peasants knew or cared about Cromwell, 
William, or the penal laws against Catholics. During 
the reigns of the first three Georges, in the eyes of the 
ordinary Briton, Hanover was an odious burthen. It is 
true that under the guidance of Chatham we fought with 
Prussia against Austria; but these were the turns of 
foreign diplomacy, beyond the ken of the average 
Englishman. To him Hanover stood for Germany, 
and he saw his taxes and the bones of his brothers and 
sons wasted upon Hanover. Far worse than this, 
Hanoverian, called German, troops were quartered in 
England for more than half a century. We doubt 
whether the present generation is aware that at the end 
of the eighteenth and even the beginning of the nine- 
teenth centuries Hanoverian troops were billeted all 
over Kent and throughout East Anglia. German 
Grenadiers were stationed at Maidstone and Holling- 
bourne; and in 1810 some English militiamen were 
flogged at Ely under the guard of German bayonets. 
Cobbett, for protesting against this barbarous insult, 
was fined a thousand pounds and imprisoned for two 
years. We know a Kentish man, sprung from an old 
yeoman-farmer family, who at this day always says of 
anyone whom he dislikes, ‘‘ I wish he were at Hanover !”’ 
or ‘*‘ Let him go to Hanover!’’ We doubt whether 
this honest fellow knows where Hanover is, for he was 
born in pre-School Board days : but through oral tradi- 
tion Hanover is apparently regarded by the Kentish 
yeoman as a hateful place. We are afraid there is a 
perfectly unconscious substratum of historical antipathy 
against Germany in the mind of every Briton. 

This subconscious residue of historical hostility may 
be cured by time, by education, by facilities of communi- 
cation. But it is there as a kind of mental manure for 
the crops of jealousy and suspicion which are so indus- 
triously sowed by certain of our able editors. Plainly 
put, we are taught by our newspapers to hate and dis- 
trust Germany, because she competes with us in com- 
merce and because she is trying to compete with us in 
building ships of war. The German nation is taught 
the same lesson by its newspapers in the inverse sense, 
and the Germans are naturally more teachable than the 
British. ‘‘ Great Britain, there is the enemy ’’, chorus 
the able editors : ‘‘ Great Britain, there is the enemy ”’, 
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echoes the market-place. We have read in the accounts 
af the Royal entry that it was the troops who, in 
obedience to the word of command, shouted ‘‘ Hoch! ”’ 
at regular intervals as our King and Queen drove by, 
while the citizens remained silent. If there is any truth 
in this it is because the people had been drilled to 
do so by their precious newspapers, who told them that 
if they shouted or looked pleased they would be cringing 
to the enemy. Can nothing be done by the leading 
statesmen in Germany and Great Britain to throw off 
this intolerable tyranny of the press? If the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
and the ‘‘ National Review ”’ and three or four German 
newspapers, which we do not mean to name, were sup- 
pressed, Germany and Great Britain might become the 
best of friends. The mention of the German Emperor’s 
name, much more the sight of his person, produces 
on Mr. Leo Maxse the same exciting effect as the 
news of a birth produced on Dr. Malthus. The pro- 
fessor saw red and could not contain his fury at the 
thought of human fertility. Soberly considered, can 
anything be more childish than the ascription of diaboli- 
cal designs on Great Britain to the Kaiser and his 
Cabinet? The Germans wish to make money in trade : 
so do we. The Germans wish to build a powerful navy : 
so do we. The Germans want, or it is said that they 
want (for we know of no official statement to that effect), 
colonies for their surplus population. We have 
colonies; but is that any reason why the Germans 
should not have them too, provided they do not take 
ours? There is room on the earth for British and 
German colonies, as there is room on the sea for 
German and British navies. In short, it is pre- 


cisely because the Germans wish to do, try to do, and ~ 


in some measure succeed in doing, the same things as 
ourselves that our journalists of the baser kind are so 
jealous of them. We heartily wish that the Kaiser and 
the King had more political power than they have, for 
no one can question their sincere desire to see their 
respective empires at peace. But though all Sovereigns 
must nowadays be politicians, and King Edward and the 
Emperor William are two of the cleverest politicians in 
Europe, we fear that their real power is small. Modern 
empires are ‘‘ governed by that cursed Sovereign Lord, 
the People ’’, as Lauderdale said to Charles II. Until this 
cursed Sovereign Lord makes up his mind to suppress 
the loan-mongers and the foreign correspondents of the 
newspapers, there can be no guarantee of the peace of 
Europe. 


THE PRIME MINISTER AND HIS PARTY. 


She Ministry are no exception to the rule that few 
Governments when they reach the beginning of 
their fourth session fail to show signs of decay. As 
a rule the spring is gone out of their followers 
and the discontented raise their voices. It is no small 
tribute to Mr. Asquith’s ability and force of character 
that in the House his followers are more loyal and 
enthusiastic at the end of his first year of Premiership 
than appeared likely at first. Would-be rivals he may 
have, but there is no man except Mr. Balfour who can 
challenge comparison with him in mastery of the parlia- 
mentary machine. The preliminary snarlings in certain 
organs of the sectarian press, which seem at times to 
presage some attempt at revolt, are negligible, because 
without Mr. Asquith it is clear that the Imperialist and 
Little England sections of the Nonconformists could 
barely hold together. But the difficulties before the 
Government are nevertheless so grave that it remains 
an open question whether a dissolution after a session 
devoted to finance may not prove in the end the least 


perilous course. 


Every Government in the course of its career has to 


encounter some difficulties which no human skill could 
have prevented, while it has to face others for which it 
itself responsible. Mr. Asquith’s Ministry, though 


not Mr. Asquith himself to the full extent, is responsible 
for raising for itself an unusual number of such obstacles. 
It may be doubted whether the Prime Minister, if he had 
merely considered his own future, would not have been 
well advised to dissolve on his appointment and ask for 


a fresh mandate. Such a course, though heroic, would 
have put a great strain on his followers and would 
of course have been violently opposed by. official 
organisers. Probably it was not practicable. He in- 
herited therefore his. predecessor’s Cabinet and the dis- 
credit of defeat at the hands of the Lords. He also 
inherited a promise to begin a struggle with the Upper 
House at some undefined period, coupled with the fact 
that, in spite of much brave talk, his predecessor’s 
Cabinet had shrunk from a dissolution when the Lords 
threw out their principal measure. 

It is true that these dangers were not manufactured by 
Mr. Asquith, but he has voluntarily assumed the burden 
of them. He has now added greatly to it by his own 
pronouncements. He has received another rebuff at the 
hands of the Lords, far,more serious than that admin- 
istered by their rejection of the first Education Bill, 
and retorted by a defiance which, if it meant anything, 
meant war to the knife, and if it was to be successful 
meant war at.once. Popular opinion is so variable that 
no reasonable being will pontificate on such a subject ; 
but the Peers’ dismissal of the Licensing Bill was so 
awkwardly engineered that it startled a section of 
Conservative opinion. It was, therefore, not im- 
probable that an appeal to the country might 
have resulted favourably for the Government, with 
a considerable reduction of their majority. Such a re- 
duction would not have been altogether unwelcome to 
themselves. Indignation on this score has, however, 
now flickered out save in extreme temperance circles, 
while the unpopularity of the policy remains. After a 
few months’ contact with the constituencies the sup- 
porters of the Government have discovered that the 
Lords are more popular than the Commons, and that 
they represent, at all events in this matter, the view of 
the average man. There are still some sanguine spirits 
who urge an immediate appeal to the decision of battle 
and pour contempt on the waverers ; but the latter are 
greatly in the majority. And this is not wonderful, 
because they consist of gentlemen many of whom 
occupy what may be called ‘‘ freak ’’ seats which they 
will never hold again, or of those who feel pretty sure 
of .re-election but naturally do not want to find the 
money necessary for a merely sporting fight. On the 
other hand, Ministers in the receipt of salaries and 
believing that they have a. capacity for administration 
have no desire to abandon their agreeable environment 
for an uncertain and desperate struggle. Ministers 
are in the position of medizval potentates who, under 
pressure or in a fit of enthusiasm, took the Cross, but 
when they calmly considered the position postponed in- 
definitely their departure for the Crusade. Unfortunately 
for them the Nonconformist conscience gives no dis- 
pensation like an easy-going mediaval Pontiff, and the 
reluctant warriors must in time go to the Holy War. 
This ludicrous impasse is entirely the creation of the 
Government itself. Both the Licensing Bill and the 
quarrel with the Lords may have been due to outside 
pressure, but the Cabinet thus start the Session with a 
loss of prestige and a shock to self-esteem which must 
be grave for any party. 

The financial obstacles to be surmounted are so 
formidable and so patent that they hardly need emphasis. 
The Government in its early days abandoned with 
a light heart many millions of revenue which would 
have proved invaluable to-day. Mr. Runciman calcu- 
lated the other day that if the remitted taxes had been 
retained they would now be bringing in over 48,000,000 
a year. There is a big deficit and a large increase of 
financial obligations to meet. If Mr. Lloyd George 
increases the income tax he will alienate many of the 
middle-class voters, and if he introduces some of the 
new taxes which he is being urged to do by some of 
his own followers he may administer the coup which will 
frighten away capital from British investments and put 
the finishing stroke to the débacle in our trade. It is 
indeed beyond the wit of man to perceive how the Chan- 
cellor can both find money and restore confidence. Even 
if he succeeded in so juggling with revenue and expendi- 
ture as to do this, it is clear that he could not also please 
the land-taxers, the graduated-income ta~ers and other 
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would-be experimenters in finance at the expense of other 
people who swarm amongst the Liberal majority. 
Even if naval expenditure this year may not be increased 
to the amount that was at one time believed necessary, 
it only means that provision must be made for a vastly 

‘ greater outlay in 1910 and 1911. We don’t quarrel 
with Mr. McKenna for becoming a big-Navy man, 
but it is entertaining to find the erstwhile Treasury 
purist wringing provision for bloated armaments out of 
his former ally. No wonder Sir John Brunner is reported 
in indifferent health. 

A minor danger, which may prove a big one, threatens 
the Government from the side of the Welsh Noncon- 
formists. It is clear from the temper of meetings 
recently held that the patient expectation of sectarian 
hatred will no longer tolerate continuous disappoint- 
ment. The Ministerial plea of obstruction by the Peers 
will not avail against these ardent spirits. They reply, 
At least give the Peers a chance to throw a Bill out and 
fight them after, or fight them first and at once. In this 
matter, again, the Ministry are in a dilemma from which 
there is noescape. They must either declare Welsh Dis- 
establishment not urgent and face a Welsh revolt, or 
bring in a Bill and exhaust and irritate their followers by 
ploughing the sands, or else fight the Lords directly it is 

~ thrown out. Another occasion of conflict with many 
members of their tail may be the Naval Estimates, over 
which they may have to fight a cave consisting of Little 
England Liberals, the Labour party, and Irish members. 
This they could face and beat only with the help of the 
Opposition. 

Mr. Birrell’s scandalous neglect of his duty to Ireland 
should arouse another grave difficulty. An amiable man 
of letters, he has proved one of the most cynical 
politicians with which Ireland has ever been afflicted. 
He has made of negligence a system, and has not 
even the saving grace of standing by his officials, 
in which both Lord Morley and Mr. Bryce never failed. 
In spite of his success in creating a Roman Catholic 
University, in which all his predecessors failed, he has 
yet acquired no popularity even among the lawbreakers 
whom he encourages. He has neither the grace which 
wins hearts, nor the honesty and strength to do his duty. 
If he were not working so much harm, he would deserve 
sympathy. 

Of Mr. Asquith's other colleagues, two are notoriously 
disloyal, and, if rumour is to be believed, one at least 
does not scruple to let slip Cabinet secrets for his own 
purposes. But any idea of open revolt for the present 
may be set aside. Desperate men on a raft will cling 
together so long as there are plenty of provisions, and 
the omens are not propitious at present for anyone who 
may wish to push his colleagues into the sea. The 
weight of Liberal support is so clearly given at present 
to the moderate and centre party in the Cabinet that the 
would-be rebels will not move. The attempts at pro- 
moting a policy of their own on the part of one or two 
unscrupulous spirits have been rudely checked, and 
their amateur incursions into international politics were 
only received with a polite stare by foreign statesmen. 
But so soon as a shifting of partners may seem to open 
out a better chance for personal ambitions, there will be 
no pedantic loyalty in that quarter to avert a split. 
The débacle may be nearer than is supposed, but we 
hardly anticipate it this year. When it comes it will 
only be a preliminary to a rearrangement of parties. 


OUR FOREIGN TRADE RECORD. 


B OILED down to its essence, the record of our foreign 
trade for the past year shows a gross fall of 
a hundred and two millions sterling, which means eight 
per cent. of imports and eleven and a half of exports. 
The greatest decline in the exports is in manufactures, 
and the greatest decline in the imports is in raw 
materials, illustrating ou? tendency to become ‘‘ Free 
Trade ’’ hewers of wood and drawers of water to our 
protective competitors. For instance, while our exports 
as a whole are falling so fast, our exports of raw wool 
to twelve leading countries has increased by more than 


fifty per cent. in the five years ending 1907, as shown 
by the Bradford Chamber of Commerce. ‘“‘ Free 
Trade ’’ promised that we should get such product 
as raw wool from countries like the United States 
and return it to them in cloth, enlarging ourselves 
by wages that could not be earned under Protection ; 
and were it not for the promise it is probable that our 
present fiscal system could never have been imposed. 
The promise is not merely falsified; its exact opposite 
becomes the ruling tendency, and when it rules in rela- 
tion to the United States, where tariffs are so deliberately 
prohibitive, it may well rule in relation to any country. 
The increasing export of our raw wool to the United 
States after our sixty years of ‘‘ Free Trade ’’ is one of 
the most far-reaching facts in the whole field of fiscal 
investigation, and, still more instructive, it is not ac- 
counted for by natural differences in wool-growing, 
because the great recent development of sheep-farming 
in the North-Western States is practically on our own 
lines, alike in regard to stock and fibre. A climate with 
four or five months of frost and snow each year does not 
make for the exotic fibres imported into Great Britain 
from hot climates where the sheep require lighter cover- 
ing, and the wool from Wyoming goes into the same 
class of fabrics as that from Westmorland and Ros- 
common. What would Cobden have done if he had 
known that such a set of facts could come about sixty 
years after the acceptance of his promise and the adop- 
tion of his doctrine? Half the trouble seems to be in 
the incapacity of his fiscal successors to understand him, 
for it is certain that he never at any time recommended 
the system on such a footing as now results from it after 
two generations of experience. 

The approach of Christmas increases orders every 
year, and such is the controversial insolvency of the 
‘* Free Trade ”’ editors that an intellectual paper like the 
‘* Westminster Gazette ’’ actually announced a ‘‘ Turn 
of the Tide.’’ from the increased figures for December, 
as if the results of one month, and that an exceptional 
one, could stand for an established tenancy. When the 
figures go up, these clever people claim the credit 
for ‘‘ Free Trade ’’, but when the figures go down, 
they claim the discredit for something else; and so the 
childish obsession continues, dominating the minds of 
men who are in other respects responsible members of 
socicty. If only the credulous readers knew the hard- 
ships to which their guides are reduced in defending their 
impossible position ! 

It is much to be feared that the necessities of the 
position have come down even to deliberate falsehood. 
For instance, it is commonly explained that the decline 
in the protective countries is proportionate to our own, 
but when we examine the facts we find nothing of the 
kind. For the first nine months of last year the fall-in 
British exports was 10.5 per cent., and in German exports 
it was only 1.4; and from America comes news of rapid 
and extensive development in production, for home and 
foreign markets, since the Presidential campaign was 
closed. Production means employment, and accord- 
ingly we find the problem of unemployment more pain 
ful in Great Britain than in the countries that send us 
their ‘‘ job lots ”’ free of duty to close our factories and 
throw our people out of work. 

It is commonly pleaded that a decline in foreign trade 
does not necessarily mean a loss on the whole, but this 
depends on the circumstances. A suddenly increased 
purchasing power and consumption at home might turn 
into the home market goods otherwise. for export; but 
increased purchasing power and consumption implies 
increased production, which in turn implies increased 
employment, and the decrease in employment here has 
probably not been so great in any year for.a long time. 
People cannot well buy and consume more when they 
are earning less, and it is long since the earnings were 
less in this country. The proportion of our population 
living on incomes from investments is still steadily in- 
creasing, for other than industrial reasons, but not at 
such a rushing rate as could correspond with our decline 
in exports and in imports to pay for them. Besides, the 
people who live on such incomes are not the consumers of 
such commodities as we produce for export. They do 
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not buy machinery, and they do not buy such products of 
machinery as we export. In a country like France, 
exporting luxuries, a sudden development of luxury at 
home might make export less necessary; but British 
export products are generally of such a nature that 
the consideration cannot apply. Indeed, it is obvious 
that there is a decline in the home demand for such 
commodities, and when we add the decline in the foreign 
demand we may see more clearly how the present pain- 
ful position of our working people comes about. A 
decline in the production means a decline in their 
earnings, and a decline in their earnings means a national 
loss of strength and hope that can never be compensated 
by any growth of leisure assured on incomes from 
abroad. The international dividend-hunter may find 
London in the season an attractive place for a long 
time to come, but when British workshops can no longer 
attract the capitalist as against the greater rewards for 
capital in the protective countries, then London, West 
as well as East, will feel the force of the displacement. 
A nation may transmute its social and economic locations 
with more gain to the whole than loss to the part ; but in 
the international operation of the process the liability 
is quite analogous, and this country alone disarms her- 
self before the dangers of the world’s economic mobility, 
which is increasingly facilitated by the conquests of 
science and the development of industry. 

If further proof be needed that there is no increase of 
home demand to make up for the fall in foreign trade, 
we have it in the Revenue figures published this week, 
which show a fall of over seven million pounds for the 
past eleven months as compared with the corresponding 
period before it. Consumption does not rise when the 
revenue from it is falling. It is usual to admit that the 
figures of our foreign trade are not necessarily in them- 
selves a full test of the industrial state of the country, 
though they indicate it with less inaccuracy here than 
in other countries ; but when foreign trade and revenue 
are taken together the balance of error remains very 
small. It is seldom that both sources of information 
have coincided to indicate such a range of industrial 
loss as threatens this country to-day, and the very men 
who have been chosen to ascertain the causes are 
occupied in denying them, mainly because a blunder of 
sixty years ago has become a tradition and bound able 
minds in a fatal consistency. 


A BRITISH COPYRIGHT GRIEVANCE. 


N 1907 the Government, and in particular Mr. 
if Lloyd George, gained kudos by passing the 
Patents Act. Foreigners, especially Germans, before 
then had obtained British patents, made all the profits 
of their monopoly here, gave almost all the work to 
men of their own country, and British workmen in 
consequence got the very least possible by this 
arrangement. British manufacturers of similar articles 
lost their trade and their workmen were thrown out 
of employment. These results followed from our patent 
law, which did not insist on foreign patents being 
effectively worked here. Mr. Lloyd George, with 
the applause even of free traders, stepped in with his 
Patent Act; and foreign firms began to set up factories 
here ; and it was evident then to all how far a defective law 
may foster the doing of work abroad which ought to be 
done in our own country. It is important to bear this 
in mind, because we are going to point out that British 
employers and workmen in the printing trade are losing 
a very great amount of work they would otherwise have 
owing to a defect in our copyright law. It has come 
about in this way. Eighteen years ago the United States 
passed’ a Copyright Act known as the Chace Law. 
This law gave an American copyright to foreign authors. 
When the Bill was before Congress American printers— 
employers and workmen—were alarmed lest it should 
damage their interests. Up to this time they had printed 
without let or hindrance all the foreign books—especially 
British books—that it was profitable to print for the 
American public. They stated their case before a Com- 
mittee, and showed what injury they would suffer from 


a Copyright Act. On their suggestion, and as a con- 
dition upon which they would consent to an Act, a clause 
was added that two copies of every English book copy- 
righted in the United States should be deposited at 
Washington not later than the day of publication, and 
that these two copies ‘‘ be printed from type set within 
the limits of the United States, or from plates made there- 
from ’’. Besides the ordinary type there may be in books 
illustrations, engravings, photographs, and these have 
all to be prepared in America. What American printers 
expected from this provision may be seen from the evi- 
dence of Mr. J. L. Kennedy, of the International Typo- 
graphical Union. Hegave several reasons. ‘‘ The first and 
principal reason ”’, he said, ‘‘ is the selfish one. Its effect 
as a law will be to greatly stimulate book printing in 
the United States. Indeed, it has been conspicuously 
stated in the London ‘ Times’ that if this Bill becomes 
law the literary and book-publishing centre of the 
English world will move Westward from London and 
take up its abode in the city of New York. That would 
be a spectacle which every patriotic American might 
contemplate with complacency and pride. In short, it 
is not difficult for printers to see that such a law will 
confer inestimable benefits upon their own and allied 
trades.’”’ 

The prophecy has to a very considerable extent already 
been fulfilled. British publishers have against their own 
will been driven to accomplish the prophecy. If they do 
not obtain the American copyright they are exposed to the 
piracy of American publishers and printers, and they, as 
well as the authors, have to submit to the iniquitous 
system in force before the Chace law was passed. To 
protect themselves they must obtain American copy- 
right. Now when a British publisher has had his book set 
up in America and has got his copyright, he obtains his 
British copyright without having to set up his book in 
this country with British labour. He naturally does not 
go to the double expense of setting up in both countries. 
He sets up in America; and then either he has the 
stereo plates over here from which the printing is done, 
or the printing is also done in America and the sheets 
are brought to England. In the first case the British 
printer, paper maker, and bookbinder get some of the 
business, in the second only the British bookbinder. 
With large editions perhaps the first case is the more 
common; when the British compositor, and all the 
operatives concerned in producing a book with illustra- 
tions, are left out in the cold and have no share in pro- 
ducing a book written by a British author and protected 
here under British copyright. 

This is essentially the same position as that under 
the old patent law before the passing of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Act. A monopoly, most of the advantage 
in conection therewith being reaped by foreigners, 
is conferred and protected in England without any 
condition to ensure that it shall give employment to 
British labour. It is quite possible for everything to 
be done in the production of a British book in America 
without any British labour except that of the author, 
publisher, and bookseller. Where the book is simply 
for the British market all these are employed, and in 
addition the compositors, the printers, and the crafts 
that may be engaged on a book. When the American 
copyright also is sought this class of labour may get no 
benefit, and the tendency is more and more to displace 
it and for American craftsmen to get all the benefit. 
To restore British labour to its former position it would be 
necessary to follow the method of the Patents Act and 
provide that no copyright should be granted here unless 
the book had been set up in this country. American 
publishers could not complain of this condition on books 
they wish to copyright here, as it is the same condition 
they impose on ours. It is a more difficult question in 
the case of English publishers who would be required to 
set up a book twice—in England and in America— 
whereas now they only need one setting-up. This point 
we will take later. 

Mr. Churchill raised an objection to the proposal last 
session which will not hold water. Answering Sir Philip 
Magnus, Mr. Churchill replied that the Act proposed 
would involve the retirement of this country from the 
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Copyright Union and the sacrifice of its advantages ; so 
he could not adopt it. It need involve nothing of the 
sort. As a member of the Union this country is only 
bound to give other nations the protection of copyright 
under the conditions of our own native copyright law. 
Moreover, as it is chiefly against the unfair American 
law that we nced protection, the proviso would be made 
that countries within the Union would not be required 
to set up their books here. America is not a member 
of the Union, and the question is one, so far as inter- 
national copyright is concerned, between ourselves 
and America: and all we are concerned with is how 
to protect ourselves against an American Copyright 
Act which in giving us copyright there has inflicted 
an injury on us by laying down a condition which we 
have not imposed upon Americans. It is vain to 
expect that they will remove the condition they have 
imposed. The question is whether the labour we have 
lost is worth getting and ought to be got back: the 
method proposed would certainly be effective. Mr. 
Churchill gave no hint that he appreciated the impor- 
tance of the point to British labour. The Patents Act 
should have suggested to him that in this case, too, there 
is a large body of employers and workmen as eager for 
the alteration of the copyright law as they were for the 
alteration of the Patent Law. The demand of the printers 
will be taken up by the Labour party ; and if the Govern- 
ment will have nothing to do with it some other hands will 
take it up. So far this Government has been content to 
give formal official answers—which moreover happen to 
convey a false impression as to one of the effects of the 
proposal. What is the real difficulty? It is surely not 
tenderness for the American publisher, who gets his 
copyright here, having done all the work on his book 
in America, but refuses the Britisher copyright in 
America if he does any of the work in England. The 
authors of the Patents Act must see the unfairness of 
this. British authors, publishers and printers would 
prefer that the Americans should take off the restric- 
tions on our copyright there and admit us as we do them ; 
but there is no chance of this. Their English copyright 
is not sufficiently valuable to make this bargain. In 
simple justice to ourselves therefore we are entitled to 
treat them as they treat us. 

When we come to the British author or publisher who 
obtains British and American copyright with one setting- 
up there is more difficulty. The extra expense of two 
settings-up instead of one would fall in some way upon the 
three classes of British author, publisher, and readers. 
In what proportion we do not pretend to say, nor whether 
most upon author’s fees, publisher’s profits or the price 
to readers. With the competition amongst publishers, 
they naturally take advantage of the American law, 
and cheapen production. But is this difference so 
serious that it would compel them to oppose their 
interests to those of the printing trade who want to pre- 
vent the printing of British books falling into American 
hands? We have to admit that this opposition of 
interests exists, and thus far there is a distinction be- 
tween this case and the Patents Act. But we should 
be sorry to believe that there was not patriotism enough 
in British publishers and book-buyers to make them 
vigorously back every effort to recover for the British 
printing trade what has been filched from it by the 
American Copyright Act. 


THE CITY. 

HERE is an old saying that the Stock Exchange does 

not ring a bell before it puts prices up. Suddenly 

on Wednesday, without any apparent reason, the clouds 
seemed to lift, and everything began to rise. Consols 
rose thirteen-sixteenths in one day, and on Thursday 
stood at 854. ‘The real explanation, of course, tran- 
spired next day. ‘The position of the Bank of England 
had been strengthened by an addition during the week 
to the reserve of no less than £1,750,000, the total 
thereby being raised to £25,750,000, making the pro- 
portion of reserve to liabilities 49} per cent., a rise of 
2] per cent. What an advantage it is to be ‘in the 
know ’’! Anyone who bought Consols on Tuesday or 
Wednesday morning could have cleared out on Thurs- 


day with a profit of 1 per cent., £10,000 on £1,000,000: 
stock ; and probably some of the big-wigs did so. 

Naturally this strength in Consols imparted itself to: 
other securities. The new Canadian 3} per cent. loan, 
which actually went to a discount after issue, rose easily: 
to 13 premium, as did the new India loan. That 
supremely uninteresting market, Home Rails, actually 
began to do a little business, and put on I per cent. all 
round, notwithstanding the drop in the Great Western 
div idend. Argentine Rails continue a dull market, which: 
is not surprising seeing the difficulties which the jobbers 
in this market interpose to carrying over stock. The 
Central Argentine had a traffic decrease of over £6000,. 
owing perhaps to a strike at Rosario; but that astonish- 
ing line, the Buenos Ayres afd Pacific, had a magnifi- 
cent increase of over £17,000. After their severe fall 
from 135 to 120 Antofagasta ordinary began to forge 
ahead with a satisfactory traffic increase, and rose to 125. 
But this is a dangerous stock to handle. Among the 
new issues of the week are the City of Janeiro 5 per cent. 
Gold Bonds, the City of Pretoria 4 per cent. Inscribed: 
Stock, the Guayaquil and Quito Railway Company 
(Republic of Ecuador) $2,253,000 6 per cent. Gold Bonds, 
and the London Pure Milk Association, Limited, with a 
capital of £200,000. 

The brightest market was the South African, notwith- 
standing a decrease in the output for January ‘of 455530 
ounces of gold and £193,399 in value as compared with 
December, for which the floods are probably responsible: 
Whatever the cause of the decline, the Kaffir circus- 
ignored it, and on Paris and Cape buying put prices up- 
City Deeps were the favourite, and rose to 3§, at which 
price there were buyers of lines. Enthusiasts talk the 
shares of this wonderful property (on which the develop- 
ments have surprised their warmest backers) up to £10; 
but those who have bought them at 2} will probably be 
satisfied with £5. Viilage Deeps, which have just paid 
a dividend of 10 per cent., rose to nearly £3, a figure 
which they will doubtless soon cross. Modderfonteins 
actually recovered their dividend of 6s., and were 11¢ 
buyers on Thursday. The scheme for the amalgamatior 
of Jumpers Deep with some other properties has fallen 
through for the moment, but the shares at 14 are not 
dear, as they pay to per cent. (i.e. 2s. on £1), and they 
will sooner or later be amalgamated. Tanganyikas and 
their partner Zambesias have begun to rise a little, and, 
were it not for the malicious ‘* banging ’’ of a well- 
known jobber, would have gone ahead long ago. The 
said jobber persists in asserting that Tanganyikas are 
worth about 1os., but as this gentleman’s words and 
deeds are guided solely by market movements, a stern 
resistance is all that is necessary to overcome his opposi- 
tion and convert him from a foe into a friend. We have 
been asked by a correspondent whether we judge New 
Gochs and Rio Negros good mining shares to buy at 
present prices. We know nothing about Rio Negros = 
but we cannot advise anybody to buy New Gochs at £2. 
The debenture debt (£247,250) is almost equal to the 
share capital (£300,000); the reconstructed company 
has not paid a dividend that we know of, and its life is 
short, being estimated at about ten years. For a high 
return the best purchase is, we think, New Heriot, even 
at 6}, for the profit per ton is very high, as much as 
16s. 3d., and the company is expected to pay 100 per cent. 
in the coming year. In 1907 the dividends were 45 per 
cent. In 1895 the company paid 125 per cent., and the 
price was £12; but it has been reconstructed, and its 
life is estimated at seventeen years. 


INSURANCE: POLICY CONDITIONS—VIII. 


1* our last article we explained that life assurance 


costs rather more when health, occupation or 
residence is of such a nature as to involve the risk of 
death occurring earlier than among healthy people in 
general. One class of the community is able to effect 
assurance on better terms than other healthy lives, since 
some offices give special terms to total abstainers. 
Perhaps the most satisfactory way of doing this is that 
adopted by the United Kingdom Temperance and 
General Institution, which charges the same rates of 
premium in both the general and the temperance 
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séctions, but gives a larger bonus to the latterclass. At 
the last distribution of surplus the reversionary bonuses 
were at the rate of 35s. per cent. per annum in the general 
section and 42s. in the temperance section, the bonuses 
in both cases being calculated on the sum assured and 
previous bonuses. 

We have never seen any conclusive evidence that total 
abstinence tends to prolong life, which appears to be the 
assumption which justifies giving much larger bonuses 
to total abstainers than to other people. It seems quite 
probable that if total abstainers live longer than other 
people on the average, the teetotalism and the longer 
life may both be consequences of a certain staid manner 
of thinking and living, and that the total abstinence 
itself has nothing to do with favourable or unfavourable 
longevity. From a practical point of view, however, this 
is immaterial, and a teetotaler would do well to make 
financial gain out of his total abstinence by obtaining a 
bonus of 42s. instead of a bonus of 35s. The magnitude 
of the difference may be seen by considering that on a 
policy for £1000 the higher rate of bonus would increase 
the sum assured by £491, as compared with the lower 
rate, which would yield £399. At the end of thirty 
years the total abstainer would receive £821, or £167 
more than a member of the general section; and after 
forty years the difference in favour of the abstainer would 
be £267, the cost in both cases being identical. 

The only other policy condition to which we propose 
to refer for the present deals with the subject of interim 
bonuses. When a policy becomes a claim between one 
valuation and the next, it is the usual practice to pay 
bonuses at a reduced rate for the period elapsed since 
the last valuation. The National Mutual Life Office, 
which has already published its valuation dated 
31 December 1908, has arranged to give bonuses at 
the full valuation rate instead of at the reduced interim 
rate to all policies which become claims before the 
next distribution of surplus. This decision implies that 
the bonus prospects of the society are so good that 
there is no reasonable doubt of the present rate of 
bonus being maintained at the next declaration. If a 
policy became a claim by death in between two valua- 
tions, and a larger bonus were paid upon it than was 
actually declared at the preceding distribution, it would 
be unfair to the surviving policyholders; but, on the 
other hand, the man’s estate may suffer appreciable 
loss if he dies in the fourth year of a valuation period, 
and four bonuses at a low rate are paid instead of at 
the high rate which would have been due if the vear of 
his death had happened to be one in which a regular 
distribution of surplus took place. 

While by far the most usual plan is to give a reduced 
interim bonus to policies which become claims by death 
in between two valuations, several companies have 
adopted the appropriate plan of giving the full rate of 
bonus declared at the previous valuation to endowment 
assurances which mature for payment by survivance of 
the life assured. The point is worth paying attention 
to, since it may easily involve the quite unnecessary 
loss of £40 on a policy originally assuring £1000. 

From time to time changes in policy conditions of all 
kinds are made by life offices which are almost always 
in the direction of more generous treatment of policy- 
holders. In this case a distinction may easily arise 
between mutual and proprietary offices. In a mutual 
society the policy is a contract between one member and 
his fellow-members, and the more favourable conditions 
introduced are usually made retrospective. In proprie- 
tary companies, on the other hand, the contract is between 
the policyholder and shareholders, with the frequent 
result that the terms of the contract are adhered to, and 
when concessions are introduced for the benefit of new- 
comers they are not extended to the old policyholders. 


THE CURSE OF ERSE. 
i an interval between free fights and organised 
intimidation at the political Convention in Dublin 
last Wednesday Mr. Boland M.P. argued that ‘‘ the 
would be impossible in 


hall-mark of national culture 


the new ‘‘ University ’’ unless the Irish language were 
made compulsory ; that is, unless the cultured were kept 
out of it, to secure the direction of academic interests for 
the convenience of party politics and provincial pre- 
judice. And a majority of the village politicians down 
from their gombeen drink-shops as delegates passed 
this prohibitive resolution on ‘‘ culture ’’, in spite of 
Mr. Dillon’s attempt to support the recent pronounce- 
ment of the bishops against compulsion, as if the 
gombeen men had not yet heard of the episcopal 
decision. Probably many of them had not heard of it, 
for such anti-clericalism is unusual. Many of them see 
no daily papers, and probably most of the local papers 
would have avoided publishing the pronouncement 
against Irish. The Gaelic League holds a function in 
every county every year, and the local editor might lose 
the advertisement if he printed anything opposed to 
‘* Trish in the University ”’. 

These alcoholic villagers have controlled the political 
fate of Ireland for thirty years, and now they want to 
control the effort for her intellectual emancipation. 
Probably not one in twenty of them can write a sentence 
in Irish, or cares a ‘‘ thraneen’’ about ‘“‘ the 
language ’’. When the Gaelic teacher comes to their 
village they join the class with ‘‘ enthusiasm ”’, at the 
same time wishing he had remained away; and if 
one of them ventured to say what he thought, the others 
might denounce him for ‘‘ a traitor to the cause ’’, and 
then they could increase the sale of drink at their own 
shops by the amount of custom intimidated from the 
‘* traitor’s ’’. The play has proceeded in this way for 
fifteen years, and the headmen of the villages remain as 
ignorant of ‘‘ their language ’’ as ever; but they are 
numerous enough to carry a ‘‘ national ’’ resolution at 
the Convention for the encouragement of ‘‘ culture ’’ by 
its exclusion. At home in the village they conform to 
‘* public opinion ’’, in terror of it becoming an instru- 
ment in the hands of their business competitors to 
destroy them, and the- ‘‘ national ’’ limits to their 
‘* freedom of speech ’’ are by no means enlarged when 
they go to Dublin, where the crime of saying what he 
thought would make a man a still more unpardonable 
‘traitor ’’, his audience being so much larger. At 
these Conventions, as a rule, every delegate tries to say 
what every other pretends to think, so that we can 
always get an annual list of resolutions really contrary 
to the convictions of those who pass them. Now and 
then an individual protests, saying what he really thinks, 
but he is usually invulnerable by his misfortunes, and the 
rare objector who has any business finds it promptly 
ruined. I know more than one such “ leader of the 
people ’’ whose cows lost their tails through a lapse into 
truth, and now they are careful to regulate their ‘‘ con- 
victions ’’ by their cows’ tails ; the very men who go as 
‘* national ’’ delegates to represent ‘‘ public opinion *’ 
in their own regions and to settle the lines of our ‘* hall- 
mark of national culture ’’ until the time comes for a 
further set of resolutions next year. However, there is 
really no need for alarm as to compulsion in the 
** University ’’, and I wish that were the only guarantee 
of its uselessness. When the bishops were announcing 
their decisidn against compulsory Irish they knew all 
about the cows’ tails; they knew that the alcoholic 
statesmen at the Convention would be gladly rid of 
“the language movement ”’ if they could, and that 
there was no real risk of a popular conflict as a result of 
the decision. Besides, the hierarchy have the new 
** University ’’ in their own hands, having got ‘‘ the 
right kind of laymen ”’ in control of it, and ‘‘ the right 
kind ’’, as defined by the bishops themselves, are the 
laymen who will ‘‘ defer at once ’’ to the episcopal will 
in any matter of dispute, from the metaphysical finality 
of Thomas Aquinas to the cosmic frontiers between 
Moses and Sir Archibald Geikie. With such a pro- 
vision, there is no need to depend on the politicians to 
make a really academic ‘“* atmosphere "’ impossible in the 
new institution. 

People wonder at a demand so certain to wreck the 
approaching enterprise, but it is much less strange than 
the recent course of Irish educational history. The new 
“* University '’ will replace the Royal, a much better one 
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than itself. The Royal was only an examining body, 
but its degree was already recognised as a really good 
one, and it takes time to establish such a reputation, 
even when the medieval hulk of Thomas Aquinas does 
not loom in the way. I believe that a strong reason for 
demanding the new contrivance was to be rid of the 
Royal, and that a reason to be rid of the Royal was its 
excellence, for it iad lately turned out a number of in- 
conveniently intelligent laymen, some of whom had 
actually dared to write review articles and even books 
without consulting any approval but that of their own 
conscience and judgment. Though the substitute will 
teach as well as confer degrees, it affords no adequate pro- 
yision for a real university life, and all we can expect for 
a long time is a degree of decreased academic vaiue, 
with an increased control of teaching by the untaught. 
.These may seem strong statements, but the ‘‘ Univer- 
sitx Graduate ’’ has been specially started to make them 
and to secure some status for Convocation as against 
‘* the right kind of laymen ”’ under the new scheme. 
The new publication is mainly the work of Royal men 
and their predecessors of the old Queen’s ; but it has to 
be printed in London, and reaches Ireland for private cir- 
culation only. I have not seen one Irish newspaper 
daring to mention it, and yet there are no more faithful 
members of the Church than its editor and contributors. 

The Royal itself was started to be rid of the Queen’s, 
and the graduates of both agree that this was because 
the Qucen’s was much better than the Royal, having 
turned out such dangerously distinguished laymen as 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Lord McDonnell, and Mr. Frank 
Hugh O’Donnell. Alarmed at the spectacle of Catholics 
and Protestants sitting down together in peace within 
the Queen's, the bishops met, and a casting-vote by the 
chairman put an end to the older and better institution, 
settling the downward destiny of Irish education from 
that time to this. There was also the ‘‘ Catholic Univer- 
sity ’’, which was never a university at all, with Newman 
as its first rector, who “‘ left in disgust’? when it was 
found that the endowments were missing and could not 
be traced. 

Before the Queen’s there was a still prettier story. 
The Irish Parliament had endowed Maynooth specifically 
to educate laymen, and after the bishops had helped to 
bring about the Union they were rewarded by having the 
Maynooth grant raised to £26,000 a year from the Im- 
perial Treasury. Maynooth stuck to the money, capi- 
talised from the Irish Church Surplus Fund—and turned 
the laymen out of doors. 

Through these successive downward stages, carefully 
stage-managed, over a million of money has been pro- 
vided by the public for the endowment of higher educa- 
tion for Catholics in Ireland during the past century, and 
all that remains is Mr. Birrell’s beggarly provision, 
which the patriots want farther to beggar by making 
compulsory a language which they themselves refuse to 
learn. That may seem absurd, but what of this? I 
know a primary school in which all the pupils speak only 
English when they start, and in which all the subjects, 
including English, are taught in Irish to all but the 
infants, with the most grotesque verbal inventions to 
provide terms for the world of things that came to be 
since Irish was a living language. For instance, the 
term for telegram is “‘ a story on top of a stick ’’, because 
of the poles that carry the wires. 

Apart from the farce of forcing engineers and chemists 
to learn a language which they can never use, even 
indirectly, Irish in the coming curriculum might soon 
produce a far deeper conflict. The value of the language 
is purely philological and literary, but there is little of 
literary value in it that is not a Pagan product. This 
means two schools, one wishing to go back only as far 
as Ireland of the saints, when the language had ceased 
to be vital, the other going back boldly to Ireland of 
the heroes, when the language produced its Pagan epics. 
With fair play, the Pagans would certainly prevail over 
the Saints, and boys especially would rather read of 
heroism than of hermitage. The followers of Mr. Yeats 
would certainly claim first place for the classic shadows 
of Cuhulain and the Red Branch, but could the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin suffer such an insult to the Calendar, in 


a temple controlled by ‘‘ the right kind of laymen ’’? 
Indeed, we have the conflict already, and there is no 
small fear that literary art may make Neo-Paganism 
more attractive than the excellent publications of the 
Catholic Truth Society, which appear to aim at making 
Ireland a great monastery. The danger is the greater 
for the fact that, at heart, Ireland is always really Pagan 
except in so far as she is ascetic. The bishops know 
well what they are about in refusing to make Paganism 
compulsory in a school for priests. 


THE CASE FOR AFFORESTATION. 
By an Expert. 
(Concluding Article.) 


II. 


f Nae final part of the report deals with the important 
question how this magnificent proposal is to 
be paid for. It is stated confidently that the whole 
scheme of afforestation is an investment—with deferred 
dividends truly !—but one which is to recoup the State 
in the end most handsomely. The full proposal is that 
a hundred and fifty thousand acres are to be afforested 
annually for sixty years at a cost, including purchase 
and planting, of 413 6s. 8d. per acre. The annual 
deficit on the transaction is to range from £90,000 in 
the first year to 43,131,250 in the fortieth year, after 
which (it is estimated) the forests (if all goes well) are 
to be self-supporting. In the eightieth year, which is 
taken as the full rotation—though this seems all too 
young for timber which is to compete with Scandinavian 
logs on some of which two hundred and eighty rings 
have been counted—it is estimated that the capital value 
of the timber on the nine million acres afforested will 
be worth £562,075,000, or £ 106,993,000 over and 
above the cost of its creation. That 1s to say that the 
British taxpayer will have had to provide £455,142,000 
of money for certain, against which he has an estimated 
surplus value (all being well) of £106,993,000—a fairly 
comfortable margin; but it is all based on estimate. 
Perhaps some of us have read a novel by Surtees—a 
writer who displayed a singularly close acquaintance 
with rural economy—in which he depicts an aged 
admiral who had by misfortune stumbled on a forestry 
report, or book, which gave an accurate forecast or 
estimate showing in figures so simple as to be incon- 
trovertible how large was the fortune to be made in 
planting oaks. In fact, an assured profit of over 
£2000 per acre could not be missed by anyone who 
had the land to plant. Accordingly our old salt, greatly 
impressed by the idea that he was benefiting the State 
as well as himself (just as we say now), invested alli 
his savings in land and planted it with oak which, 
following his infallible guide, must, according to the 
acreage he planted, realise not less than £1,365,000 
without any doubt. ‘‘ Bless us, what a fortin! ’’ the 
old boy used to exclaim as far away at sea he lay 
tossing in his cabin. But the anti-climax came when 
his unfortunate grandson, deeply in love, tried to 
negotiate marriage settlements on the strength of this 
vast fortune (on paper), and received from the lawyers 
who were sent to investigate the matter the following 
brief report: ‘‘ To chaise hire and expenses to ——, 
where instead of a fine forest we found nothing but 
stunted stag-headed trees, £2 3s. 4d.”” 

Of course estimates which have been drawn by the 
best and most talented men concerned with forestry, 
backed by the names of such authorities as compose 
this Royal Commission, could not err in this manner. 
Yet those of us who have had to do with forestry 
estimates—most complete and circumstantial—formed 
in the last century have found them sadly wanting. 
One fact is plain. Estimates never fail on the side of 
expenditure; as a rule they have a trick of expanding 
freely. That a sum of over £455,142,000 has to be 
sunk by the taxpayer during the next eighty years, 
beginning at £2,000,000 a year, is certain. That a 
sum of £562,075,000 is estimated to be set against it 
at that date is also the fact. One is certain, the other 
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is hoped for. The part of the report that most of the 
public will turn to with most relief is that of the 
reservation appended to his signature by Mr. A. Stanley 
Wilson. As he says, the report is one with which he, 
and probably the main body of the public, is in accord, 
put it is altogether too optimistic. He agrees—so will 
all of us—that afforestation will create a demand for 
Jabour, but he believes that it will be a very partial 
and restricted remedy for the problem of unemploy- 
ment. As to the use of unemployed labour, untrained 
and only partially supervised, he thinks that the report 
is ‘‘ too sanguine ’’. He also considers that the cost 
will be very much larger than seems to be anticipated in 
paragraph 61 of the Report. 

On the whole the afforestation scheme is a most 
excellent move in the right direction—a better move 
than has been made for many a year past. But it goes 
too far and asks for too much. It is asking the tax- 
payer to risk too much upon estimated figures, based 
on the opinions no doubt of the finest experts attainable. 
But still they are estimates, upon a subject upon which 
sanguine estimates have been submitted for nearly three 
hundred years past, and though each past movement 
thas done good, its forecasts have not been mathemati- 
cally correct; £455,000,000 is too much to risk on 
estimates that cover eighty years. The power asked 
for—of taking from every man every acre he possesses 
‘that may serve to grow trees and is not agricultural 
land—is too harsh and arbitrary. It provokes opposi- 
‘tion from the first against what most people believe to be 
otherwise a most excellent movement. Land can doubt- 
less be got to serve all that can be accomplished in the 
next two generations by agreement. Money can be 
raised on loan from the Treasury—undoubtedly the 
right course—for all that is required. Thousands of 
unemployed men would thus be employed. ‘‘ Festina 
Lente ’’, and do not let us put up the back of every tax- 
payer and landowner in the kingdom by incurring 
appalling expenditure and imposing contributions, harsh 
‘to the brink of confiscation, on the already over- 
burdened possessor of land. As to regarding any side 
of the question except the purely utilitarian one, the 
Commission is frankly Philistine. It has a word or two 
of commiseration to throw to the tree-planter who 
delights in the beautiful spreading giants of our parks 
and hedgerows or our ornamental woods—trees which 
for centuries have been the glory of English scenery, 
but are no longer to be mentioned beside the “‘ tall clean 
‘bole with a small high-pitched crown ’’, crowded to- 
gether as closely as they can be got to stand. Nine 
million acres of these will perhaps be valuable, but they 
will not be beautiful, and it is to be hoped that modera- 
tion may yet prevail and the whole of our beautiful 


‘heaths, and our downs, with turf that it has taken a 


thousand years to produce, will not be sacrificed to 
coniferous woods of this description. 


IN MEMORY 
Cuar.es Conner 9 FEBRUARY 1909. 


Y OU hadadream. At the gates of Paradise . 
A traveller found the sworded Angel sleeping, 

Beside a rusty blade without a flame. 

The track lay open to the heart of Eden— 

But thickly tangled up with thistle and rose 

For ages now; “‘ for no one ever comes ’’. 


Through the Australian desert, through the press 
Of maddening wanton life in cities roaring, 
You held your charter to the radiant gates ; 
Sea-gates of summer, pearl and chrysoprase, 
Wood-gates of spring, blossoming rose and snow, 
Floodgates of night, passion and vision and pain. 
‘Therein abide, even in your Chantemesle, 
That all men pass, where no one ever comes. 

D. S.. MacCott. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


(Concluding Article.) 
IV. 


H ALF a century ago the antiquities in the Museum 
were all included in a single section, which was 
divided in 1861 into three distinct departments—the 
Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities, the 
Department of Coins and Medals, and the Department 
of ‘‘ Oriental Antiquities, with British and Medizval 
Antiquities and Ethnography attached ’’—and into the 
last everything was packed that could not find room in 
the other two. In 1866 the enormous addition which 
this department had received the previous year in 
the ethnological and prehistoric collections bequeathed 
by Mr. E. Christy made a readjustment advisable, and 
the Oriental Antiquities were separated from it. The 
‘* Department of British and Medizval Antiquities and 
Ethnography ’’, as it was henceforward named, has 
never ceased to be a sort of lumber-room in which 
every new accession outside the other departments has 
been stored. As it now stands, it includes prehistoric relics 
of all countries ; British antiquities of the Stone, Bronze, 
Iron, Roman, Saxon, Medieval, and later periods, 
including even a large collection of English eighteenth- 
century pottery and porcelain; all medieval and later 
antiquities, including Arab, Persian and _ Italian 
ceramics ; glass of all periods and countries ; Chinese, 
Japanese and Indian antiquities ; American antiquities ; 
articles of all kinds, ancient and modern, illustrating 
the history of the religions of the East—and last, 
the ethnography of the whole uncivilised world! The 
mere enumeration of such multifarious and hetero- 
geneous contents, representing something more than 
the Musée de Cluny, the Musée Guimet, and the 
Musée Carnavalet combined in one, is bewildering, 
and the sooner the department is split into several 
rational sections the better: it is simply prepos- 
terous to think that the same men, however versatile 
and universal their accomplishments, could possibly 
manage such a medley in anything like a complete and 
adequate way. Mr. C. H. Read, the present keeper, 
has, however, done wonders, and wherever he has not 
been handicapped through want of room he has suc- 
ceeded in carrying out the Trustees’ and Director’s open- 
book policy in a way quite as satisfactory as in the rest 
of the Museum. The arrangement of the South American 
Room could not be better from the artistic as well as 
from the educational point of view, and does full justice 
to the many interesting and important items which the 
room contains. The same must be said of the Ethno- 
graphic Gallery, and also—but only from an educational 
point of view, as here the artistic element is absent— 
of the Hall where the prehistoric relics are exhibited in 
such an excellent and practical way that one reads 
them through as an open treatise on Anthropology. As 


. regards the History of Art, the most important treasures 


in Mr. Read’s department are perhaps the Graco- 
Buddhist sculptures from Gandara : they are excellently 
arranged in the Buddhist Room, but would be better 
placed in rather closer vicinity to the smaller Greek 
monuments, as they are much more Greek than 
Buddhist. It is also highly advisable that the antique 
works in glass in this department should be separated 
from the later—Christian, Arab, Venetian &c.—and in- 
corporated in the Greek and Roman Department, where 
their want is sorely felt. 

The keepers of the Prints and Drawings share the 
lot of their colleagues of the Coins and Medals in not 
being able, through want of space and accommodation, 
to exhibit their treasures to the public at large, except 
in a rather restricted way. This is the more to be re- 
gretted because, from a purely artistic point of view, 
the contents of this department come next in importance 
to the Greek works in the galleries—the drawings by 
Michel-Angelo, by Direr, by Rembrandt, by Claude, 
by Watteau, the early Italian engravings, the German 
woodcuts, the etchings by Rembrandt and by Direr, 
the Chinese and Japanese paintings, drawings, and 
prints in the British Museum being unsurpassed in any 
other public collection. It is quite true that even if 
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sufficient room could be found to exhibit the whole col- 
lection, such an exhibition would be undesirable, as 
permanent exposure to light would be injurious to most 
of the exhibits; but important selections ought to be 
temporarily displayed in succession—as is done at the 
Louvre—on a much larger scale than space allows in the 
White Room, where a selection of the unrivalled collec- 
tion of mezzotints has been on view for some time. 
The big hall at the top of the main staircase would give 
enough room for a magnificent display of prints and 
drawings—a display which should undoubtedly appeal 
to a much larger portion of the public than the pre- 
historic antiquities which occupy the hall at present. 
Since a complete exhibition of all the contents of the 
Museum will be impossible until the buildings have 
been enlarged, preference ought at least to be given to 
the most important series, and however pleasing to the 
anthropologist the prehistoric antiquities may be and 
are, they cannot be compared in general interest with 
the marvellous prints and drawings now buried in the 
drawers of the Print Room. 

The Library—with its three departments of Printed 
Books, Manuscripts, and Oriental Printed Books and 
Manuscripts—forms the didactic centre of the whole 
Museum, and its organisation, which dates from the 
time of Panizzi, was completed long before the other 
departments were taken in hand. Much, however, has 
been done lately to make its contents more easily 
accessible and to increase the comfort of readers. 
As everybody knows, the large Reading Room, first 
opened in 1857, was refitted and most successfully re- 
decorated in 1907, and is now more than ever the 
finest building of its kind in existence. Much praise is 
due to the Director and to Mr. Fortescue and his staff 
for the effective way in which they succeeded in meeting 
the wants of the public during the six and a half months 
(15 April to 31 October 1907) of the closure of the Read- 
ing Room. We venture to suggest that some means 
might be found to put the current numbers of the 
periodicals and magazines, British and foreign, at the 
use of the public, as is done at the Bibliothéque 
Royale at Brussels, where a large room is specially 
devoted to the purpose under the name of ‘“ Salle 
des Périodiques’’. As to the publications of the 
three departments with their unique catalogues, 
general and special, a new impulse has been given 
during the last fifteen or twenty years to the issue of 
facsimiles of the more important documents in the 
Museum in order to make them accessible to the 
world at large. Up to 1890 the Codex Alexandrinus 
alone, and some of the ancient charters had been pub- 
lished in this way ; but when during the early nineties 
of last century the Department of Manuscripts became, 
through Dr. Wallis Budge’s exertions in Egypt, the 
happy possessor of the three most important Greek 
papyri yet discovered—as they restored to science and 
literature Aristotle’s lost ‘‘ Constitution of Athens ’’, a 
series of poems by Bacchylides, of whom only a few 
seattered lines had been preserved, and some of the 
Mimes of Herodas—no time was lost by the Museum 
authorities in sharing their new treasures with the 
scholars of all countries. Nearly simultaneously with 
these monumental publications which have spread Dr. 
Kenyon’s fame through the whole learned world within 
the year of the acquisition of each of the papyri auto- 
type facsimiles of the originals themselves were issued, 
so as to give every Greek scholar in England or abroad 
the opportunity of studying the invaluable manuscripts 
in his own room. The plan was soon extended to the 
rest of our unrivalled collection of Greek papyri, and 
the *‘ Autotype Facsimiles of Greek Papyri in the 
British Museum "’ have now reached their third large 
folio volume. The manuscripts on vellum, early Chris- 
tian and medieval, have not been forgotten, and while 
we are indebted to Dr. Kenyon also for the facsimiles 
of Biblical Manuscripts, we owe to Dr. Warner, the 
keeper of the department, a whole series of magnificent 
autotypes of the Illuminated Manuscripts—several at 
popular prices—besides the most interesting ‘ Fac- 
similes of Royal, Historical, and other Autographs ”’, 
and of ** Royal and other Charters ”’. 


The collection of Incunabula in our national Museum 


is believed to be the largest and most complete in the 


world: ail lovers of books will be immensely indebted 
to Dr. Fortescue for his magnificent and unique ‘* Cata- 
logue of Books printed in the Fifteenth Century now in 
the British Museum ’’, of which the first volume, with 
twenty-seven facsimile plates, has just appeared, in- 
cluding ‘‘ Xylographia and Books printed with Types. 
at Mainz, Strassburg, Bamberg, and Cologne’’. Of 
equal interest and importance, at least to English 
people, is the Catalogue of the Thomason Tracts, 
also due to Dr. Fortescue, reviewed in our last issue 
(6 February). 

Dr. Barnett has not been less active than his col- 
leagues of the other departments in revealing to the 
learned public the contents of the magnificent collection 
of Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts under his 
care—paramount among which are the unique series 
of Syriac and Ethiopian manuscripts, and the splendid 
series of Arabian, Persian, Hindu, and Hebrew manu- 
scripts catalogues of a good many of which have been 
lately published. F 

The policy of the open book which has reached its- 
climax under Sir Edward Maunde Thompson’s director- 
ship, is comparatively recent, and it is only gradually 
that the system has developed itself of making the 
galleries accessible and their contents comprehensible 
to all, so that the whole Museum, with its books and. 
monuments, may be a vast instrument of education 
for the masses, as well as a field of interest for the 
dilettanti. For the first fifty years of its existence the 
British Museum was closed to the general public, and 
not more than a very limited number of select visitors. 
(in the early years fifteen, then seventy-five, and a little 
later a hundred and twenty) were admitted by 
ticket on particular days; they had to be person- 
ally conducted by an_ officer. The regulation 
opening the Museum ‘‘to all persons of decent 
appearance ’’ was introduced in the year 1810, but 
the general opening was still limited to three days 
in the week, and not till 1879 was the Museum accessibie 
every day in the week, while the opening on Sunday 
afternoons dates from 1896. But not till long after the 
galleries were first made public were the keepers of 
the antiquities persuaded that the collections under 
their care were intended for the people, and not for 
themselves and a few friends, and that their primary 
duty was one of education and initiation. Not more 
than about twenty years ago a keeper—not one of the 
least—was still found to protest energetically against 
the valuable space in the Museum being taken up by the 
labels, then only at their beginning !_ How much all this. 
has changed and what a different spirit now animates 
the staff of the Museum is conclusively shown by this 
summary review. Like that of Panizzi, but in a still 
higher sense, Sir Edward Maunde Thompson's tenure 
of office will mark an epoch in the annals of the British 
Museum. Let us hope that he will remain in office long 
enough to see the new buildings finished, and superin- 
tend their arrangements. He will then be entitled to 
say materially, as he can already figuratively, exegi 
monumentum ere perennius ! 


THE AFFECTATION OF THE LETTER. 


ERHAPS it is from a kind of racial conceit, because 
the power to associate is the first and most dis- 
tinctive of human faculties; perhaps it is from the 
physical delight that every man has in exercising a 
well-developed organ; but, whatever the motive, mar 
has always derived an exquisite pleasure from the 
simple act of perceiving a likeness, from the process of 
storing impressions and still more from the process of 
bringing them again to light when experience presents 
some new one which seems to need a match. It was 
just this pleasure that made it so much more profitable 
for the ancient rhapsodists to tell their tales in iambic or 
hexameter verse than in the story-teller’s easier prose, 
for as each line came beating out and its last smootl 
cadence rounded it cleanly, every man in the listening 
group could see its resemblance to the last and to the 
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last before, and look for the next to match it. In 
one of its earliest and simplest forms the love of 
repeated sound and the joy in its recognition have pro- 
duced that strangely beautiful growth, the poetry of the 
Hebrews. The ordered or splendidly disordered cor- 
respondences, the sounding repetitions and haunting 
echoes which are the music of the Hebrew poets are 
not all lost in the transference to other tongues, and in 


‘our English version we still feel the power of Isaiah’s 


two-bladed curses and wonder at his traceries of inter- 
woven sound. But these things are the products of a 
past age and a lost art, and while the world lasts there 
will be no second Isaiah. Yet from the clash of answer- 
ing phrases it is no far cry to the clash of single words, 
and of this same love of echo the art of rhyme came into 
the light. Its birthplace, so far as touches the Western 
world, was lowly and obscure; but from the forgotten 
songs of a Latin dying and debased, rhyme has risen 
to take hold on the literatures of the world, filling the 
gaps which the passing of the old prosody had left and 
giving a new instrument of beauty to the singers that 
have come after. It opened new mines of musical 
wealth which have been worked by every poet in our 
tongue; it created Spenser and Pope, the lyrists, and 
the sonneteers; it created the songs of Shakespeare. 
The very existence of its poetry, perhaps, the French 
language owes to rhyme, for rhyme has supplemented 
and replaced the rigid mould of a clear-cut metre into 
which a substance so delicate and unstable could never 
have been compressed. To all the literatures of the 
later world it has given powers of colour and melody 
such as Pindar and the tragedian lyrists of Athens 
wielded through firm, hard forms too intricate for 
another tongue than Greek to take. 

These things are the greater children of the love of 
likeness—metre itself and rhyme and the echoing war 
music of Hebrew poetry. There is another; one that 
has made history too in the world of literature, though 
little of its creative work remains. The poetry which 
‘‘ alliteration ’’ (most barbarously named) has made in 
Europe has barely survived. The early Teutonic lays 
which found in the echoes of initial letters the needed 
system of repeated sounds to which it was the poet’s 
task to mould his songs, save such as antiquaries have 
found among the flotsam of old Europe, have passed 
altogether from the consciousness of later days. Of 
Saxon and our own first English there is something left. 
‘* Beowulf ”’ is not forgotten, with its limping couplets, 
two letters clashing and a single third— 


“* Fyrst forth gewat 

Flota wes on ythum ”’ 

(Time travelled on 

The ship was on the waves) 
—and in Langland’s work, later by six hundred years 
and still a valued fragment of our poetic past, the long 
alliterations of ‘‘ Piers Plowman ”’ are still sounding, 
telling how 

‘* In somere seyson when soft the sonne ”’ 


he wandered among the ‘‘ Malverne hulles ’’ and saw 
that great vision of 
‘* A faire felde ful of folke ”’ 


which is the heart of his strange, old, echoing poem. 
Spenser too, whose earliest editor pours marginal con- 
tempt upon ‘‘ the ragged rake-helly rout that hunt the 
letter ’’, did not fail to use alliteration liberally. Some- 
times it is with extravagance, and the result is 
grotesque or laboured : 
“* In woods in waves in wars she wonts to dwell 
And will be found with pleasure and with pain ”’ ; 


but often with extreme delicacy and a fine perception of 
interacting sounds, as in this haunting stanza from 
Daphnaida ”’ : 
“* Yet fell she not as one enforst to dye, 

Ne dyde with dread and grudging discontent, 

But as one toyld with travaile down doth lye, 

So lay she downe, as if to sleepe she went, 

And closde her eyes with carelesse quietnesse ; 

The whiles soft death away her spirit hent, 

And soule assoyld from sinfull fleshlinesse ’’. 


Here the alliteration is pure ornament, it is no integral 
part of the scheme or structure of the measure ; and it 
is in this function of ornament that alliteration has 
been most useful and most beautiful. By a very ancient 
tradition of speech which survives perhaps from the 
days when all learning was carried in the memory and 
conveyed by spoken word, we still cast our gnomic and 
proverbial sayings into alliterative form. ‘‘ Kith and 
kin ’’, ‘‘ Bread and board ’’, we say, and ‘‘ Born in 
the blood is bred in the bone ’’, and the result has been 
that manufactured epigrams in every language have 
been thought the better of an alliterative swing. 


‘** Puffs, powders, patches, bibles, billet-doux ’’, 


said Pope, pouring scorn by mere enumeration. Even 
Cesar condescended to ‘‘ Veni, Vidi, Vici ’’, and if the 
vigour of those ‘‘ V’s’”’ be robbed from him by the 
reformed pronunciation of his language, we see how 
great the condescension must have been. But since 
Cesar sinned there have been worse things done, and 
if Shakespeare found the Elizabethan “‘ alliteratist ’’ 
fair game for satire, he would have had his fill of such 
sport to-day. When Holofernes ‘‘ somewhat affects 
the letter ’’ and begins his epitaph with seven ‘‘ p’s ’’— 


‘* The preyful princess pierced and pricked a pretty 
pleasing pricket 

—he scarcely sinks as low as the headline artists of 

to-day and the puffers of pale-pink pills. Truly to-day 

the ragged and rake-helly rout boasts a membership both 

large and clamorous. 

But these things are the degradation of what has 
been an instrument of high art. They have blunted it, 
ruined it, for this age, and till they are gone it cannot 
be employed again; but it has a past that need not be 
forgotten, and what Vergil has used, and Tennyson, 
Elfric, and Ruskin, can never be permanently dis- 
graced. No man was ever so completely master of the 
medium in which he worked as Vergil was master of 
his language and his measure, and it is in the Georgics 
and the A£neid that the most perfect examples of 
assonance perhaps in all-literature are to be found. But 
it is the very soul of assonance rightly used that it be 
subtle, elusive, touched in with the lightest hand, com- 
bining with all the melodies that follow and precede 
to make perfect some whole chapter of harmonious 
sound. The work of Vergil’s highest art cannot be cut 
from its place and shown apart, and where the effect is 
briefest there it must be most crude. Yet there are 
famous single lines in Vergii where alliteration is amply 
and yet worthily employed to produce some refinement 
of cadence or to suggest some special image to the 
mind. When he speaks of the Ganges, it is of 


‘“* The silent sweeping of its seven streams ”’ ; 
and he has described in a memorable line how 
‘* the singing spear 
Severs the wind, sure aimed ’’. 


There is, too, a famous passage in the Georgics in 
which are described the warnings that precede a gale. 
By some magic which no analysis can fathom, the 
music of the lines alone, by rhythm and the play of 
answering sounds, recalls with weird effect the strained, 
unrestful silence that comes before a storm. The 
passage ends with a picture that all verse-writers have 
since sought to reproduce : 


‘* Tum cornix plena pluviam vocat improba voce, 
Et sola in sicca secum spatiatur harena ’’. 


There is no mistaking in those lines the raucous impor- 
tunity of the raven and the stately stepping of his 
solitary march. There are passages no less in English 
in which alliteration is used briefly but with effect. 
When Gray wrote 


** Weave the warp and weave the woof, 
The winding-sheet of Edward’s race ’’, 


there was no question of a delicate, subtle harmony 
sustained through a long elaborate passage, but there 
is no mistaking the wail of those two lines. The art is 
not concealed, but it is high art none the less. 

Of all prose writers since Elfric none has used 
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alliteration so freely and with such rich effect as Ruskin. 
Those long impassioned sentences, those splendid 
mosaics of language in which the gloom and the glory 
of the mountains have been painted as no brush can 
paint, these owe half their colour and half their music 
to the studied interplay of echoing sounds, to the 
weaving of like beginnings and the subtle striking once 
and again of answering notes. In a passage such as 
that which describes a view of distant peaks seen far 
up a long glen of the Trient, the infinite variety of 
effects makes real analysis impossible, and yet certain 
of the echoes ring out quite clear and much of the art 
is not concealed. In the clear space high up where the 
valley cleaves the pines : 


‘‘ The summits of the rocky mountains are gathered 
into solemn crowns and circlets, all flushed in that 
strange, faint silence of possession, by the sunshine 
which has in it so deep a melancholy; full of power, 
and yet frail as shadows; lifeless like the walls of a 
sepulchre, yet beautiful in tender fall of crimson folds, 
like the veil of some sea spirit, that lives and dies as 
the foam flashes; fixed on a perpetual throne, stern 
against all strength, lifted above all sorrow, and yet 
effaced and melted utterly into the air by that last sun- 
beam that has crossed to them from between the two 
golden clouds.’”’ 


The interweaving of ‘‘f’’ and ‘‘s’’ where the hills 
are sun-flushed ‘‘ in that strange, faint silence of pos- 
session’; the sudden sparkle of white spray where 
the spirit ‘‘ lives and dies as the foam flashes ’’; the 
mass, the resistance, where the range is throned 
‘stern against all strength ’’; these are the things 
that Ruskin alone has wrought in our English prose. 
It is-no profit to belaud them; they are their own 
laudation. As the last cadence of the paragraph is 
uttered the last word is said in praise of it. 

One poet only has made language serve him as it 
served Ruskin here, the poet who beyond all others has 
bent English words and English metres to his will. 
Through all the last scene of Arthur’s life there moves 
a music of sadness, sounding out of a distant past, 
and how far the echoes of repeated letters serve in the 
making of this music is seen in these lines which paint 
that last battle-field ‘‘ by the winter sea ”’: 


‘* |. . Thus over all that shore, 
Save for some whisper of the seething seas, 
A dead hush fell ; but when the dolorous day 
Grew drearier toward twilight falling, came 
A bitter wind, clear from the North, and blew 
The mist aside, and with that wind the tide 
Rose, and the pale King glanced across the field 
Of battle : but no man was moving there; 
Nor any cry of Christian heard thereon, 
Nor yet of heathen; only the wan wave 
Brake in among dead faces, to and fro 
Swaying the helpless hands, and up and down 
Tumbling the hollow helmets of the fallen, 
And shiver’d brands that once had fought with Rome, 
And rolling far along the gloomy shores 
The voice of days of old and days to be.”’ 


If these lines have not the splendid strength of Epic nor 
the horrors and hoarseness of true war, they are full of 
the desolate cold of that weird field, full of the sound of 
the lapping sea, and through them run haunting 
melodies and the sighing of ancient griefs, and the 
sound of them casts again a glamour of life on dim 
figures of old dreams. 


THE SWORD AND THE IDOL. 
By Lorp Duwnsanxy. 


7? was a cold winter’s evening late in the Stone Age; 

the sun had gone down blazing over the plains of 
Thold ; there were no clouds, only the chill blue sky and 
the imminence of stars ; and the surface of the sleeping 
Earth began to harden against the cold of the night. 
Presently from their lairs arose, and shook themselves 
and went stealthily forth; those of Earth's children to 
whom it is the law to prowl abroad as soon as the dusk 


has fallen. And they went pattering softly over the 
plain, and their eyes shone in the dark and crossed and 
recrossed one another in their courses. Suddenly there 
became manifest in the midst of the plain that fearful 
portent of the presence of Man, a little flickering fire. 
And the children of Earth who prowl abroad by night 
looked sideways at it and snarled and edged away; all 
but the wolves, who came a little nearer, for it was winter 
and the wolves were hungry and they had come in 
thousands from the mountains, and they said in their 
hearts ‘‘ Weare strong ’’. Around the fire a little tribe 
was encamped. They too had come from the mountains, 
and from lands beyond them, but it was in the mountains 
that the wolves first winded them ; they picked up bones 
at first that the tribe had dropped, but they were closer 
now and on all sides. It was Loz who had lit the fire. 
He had killed a small furry beast, hurling his stone axe 
at it, and had gathered a quantity of reddish-brown stones 
and had laid them in a long row, and placed bits of the 
small beast all along it ; then he lit a fire on each side, 
and the stones heated and the bits began to cook. It 
was at this time that the tribe noticed that the wolves 
who had followed them so far were no longer content 
with the scraps of deserted encampments. A line of 
yellow eyes surrounded them, and when it moved it was 
to come nearer. So the men of the tribe hastily tore up 
brushwood and felled a small tree with their flint axes 
and heaped it all over the fire that Loz had made, and 
for a while the great heap hid the flame, and the wolves 
came trotting in and sat down again on their haunches 
much closer than before ; and the fierce and valiant dogs 
that belonged to the tribe believed that their end was 
about to come while fighting, as they had long since 
prophesied it would. Then the flame caught the lofty 
stack of brushwood and rushed out of it and ran up the 
side of it and stood up haughtily far over the top, and 
the wolves, seeing this terrible ally of Man revelling 
there in his strength, and knowing nothing of his fre- 
quent treachery to his masters, went slowly away as 
though they had other purposes. And for the rest of 
that night the dogs of the encampment cried out to them 
and besought them to come back. But the tribe lay 
down all round the fire under thick furs and slept. And 
a great wind arose and blew into the roaring heart of 
the fire till it was red no longer but all pallid with heat. 

With the dawn the tribe awoke. 

Loz might have known that after such a mighty con- 
flagration nothing could remain of his small furry beast, 
but there was hunger in him and little reason as he 
searched among the ashes. What he found there 
amazed him beyond measure ; there was no meat, there 
was not even his row of reddish-brown stones, but some- 
thing, longer than a man’s leg and narrower than his 
hand, was lying there like a great, flattened snake. 
When Loz looked at its thin edges and saw that it ran 
to a point he picked up stones to chip it and make it 
sharp. It was the instinct of Loz to sharpen things. 
When he found that it could not be chipped, his wonder- 
ment increased. It was many hours before he dis- 
covered that he could sharpen the edges by rubbing them 
with a stone, but at last the point was sharp and all one 
side of it, except near the end where Loz held it in his 
hand. And Loz lifted it and brandished it, and the 
Stone Age was over. That afternoon in the little en- 
caimpment, just as the tribe moved on, the Stone Age 
passed away, which for perhaps thirty or forty thousand 
years had slowly lifted Man from among the beasts 
and left him with his supremacy beyond all hope of 
reconquest. 

It was not for many days that any other man tried to 
make for himself an iron sword by cooking the same 
kind of small furry beast that Loz had tried to cook. It 
was not for many years that any thought to lay the meat 
along stones as Loz had done, and when they did, being 
no longer on the plains of Thold, they used flints or 
chalk. It was not for many generations that another 
piece of iron ore was melted and the secret slowly guessed. 
Nevertheless one of Earth’s many veils was torn aside 
by Loz to give us ultimately the steel sword and the 
plough, machinery and factories ; let us not blame Loz if 


we think that he did wrong, for he did all in ignorance, 
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The tribe moved on until it came to water, and there 
it settled down under a hill, and they built their huts 
there. Very soon they had to fight with another tribe, 
a tribe that was stronger than them, but the sword of 
Loz was terrible, and his tribe slew their foes. You 
might make one blow at Loz, but then would come one 
thrust from that iron sword and there was no way of 
surviving it. Noone could fight with Loz. And he be- 
came the ruler of the tribe in the place of Iz, who hitherto 
had ruled it with his sharp axe, as his father had before 
him. 

Now Loz begat Lo, and in his old age gave his sword 
to him, and Lo ruled the tribe with it. And Lo called 
the name of the sword Death, because it was so swift and 
terrible. 

And Iz begat Ird, who was of no account. And Ird 
hated Lo bécause he was of no account by reason of 
the iron sword of Lo. 

One night Ird stole down to the hut of Lo, carrying 
his sharp axe, and he went very softly, but Lo’s dog 
Warner heard him coming and he growled softly by his 
master’s door. When Ird came to the hut he heard Lo 
talking gently to his sword. And Lo was saying “* Lie 
still, Death. Rest, rest, old sword ’’ ; and then ‘‘ What, 
again, Death? Bestill. Be still ’’. 

And then again: ‘* What, art thou hungry, Death? 
Or thirsty, poor old sword? Soon, Death, soon. Be 
still only a little ’’. 

But Ird fled, for he did not like the gentle tone of Lo 
as he spoke to his sword. 

And Lo begat Lod. And when Lo died Lod took the 
iron sword and ruled the tribe. 

And Ird begat Ith, who was of no account like his 
father. 

Now when Lod had smitten a man or killed a terrible 
beast Ith would go away for a while into the forest rather 
than hear the praises that would be given to Lod. And 
once as Ith sat in the forest, waiting for the day to pass, he 
suddenly thought he saw a tree-trunk looking at him as 
with a face. And Ith was afraid, for trees should not 
look at men. But soon Ith saw that it was only a tree 
and not a man, though it was like a man. Ith used to 
speak to this tree and tell it about Lod, for he dared not 
speak to anyone else about him. And Ith found comfort 
in talking about Lod. 

One day Ith went with his stone axe into the forest 
and stayed there many days. 

He came back by night, and the next morning when 
the tribe awoke they saw something that was like a man 
and yet was not a man. And it sat on the hill with its 
elbows pointing outwards and was quite still. And Ith 
was crouching before it, and hurriedly placing before it 
fruits and flesh, and then leaping away from it and look- 
ing frightened. Presently all the tribe came out to see, 
but dared not come quite close because of the fear that 
they saw on the face of Ith. And Ith went to his hut 
and came back again with a hunting spear-head and 
valuable small stone knives, and reached out and laid 
them before the thing that was like a man, and then 
sprang away from it. 

And some of the tribe questioned Ith about the still 
thing that was like a man, and Ith said ‘‘ This is Ged "’. 
Then they asked ‘‘ Who is Ged? ”’ and Ith said ‘‘ Ged 
sends the crops and the rain ; and the sun and the moon 
are Ged’s 

Then the tribe went back to their huts, but later in 
the day some came again and they said to Ith ‘* Ged is 
only as we are, having hands and feet’’. And Ith 
pointed to the right hand of Ged, which was not as his 
left, but was shaped like the paw of a beast, and Ith said 
‘* By this you may know that he is not as any man’’. 

Then they said ‘* He is indeed Ged.”’ 

But Lod said ‘‘ He speaketh not, nor doth he eat ’’; 
and Ith answered ‘‘ The thunder is his voice, and the 
famine is his eating ’’. 

After this the tribe copied Ith, and brought little gifts 
of meat to Ged, and Ith cooked them before him that 
Ged might smell the cooking. 

One day a great thunderstorm came trampling up from 
the distance and raged along the hills, and the tribe all 
hid away from it in their huts. And Ith appeared among 


the huts, looking unafraid. And Ith said little, but the 
tribe thought that he had expected the terrible storm 
because the meat that they had laid before Ged had been 
a meat and not the best parts of the beasts they 
slew. 

And Ged grew to have more honour among the tribe 
than Lod. And Lod was vexed. 

One night Lod arose when all were asleep and quieted 
his dog and took his iron sword and went away to the 
hill. And he came on Ged in the starlight sitting still, 
with his elbows pointing outwards and his beast’s paw, 
and the mark of the fire on the ground where his food 
had been cooked. 

And Lod stood there for a while in great fear, trying 
to keep to his purpose. 

Suddenly he stepped up close to Ged and lifted his 
iron sword, and Ged neither hit nor shrank. Then the 
thought came into Lod’s mind ‘‘ Ged does not hit. 
What will Ged do instead? ”’ 

And Lod lowered his sword and struck not, and his 
imagination began to work on that—‘' What will Ged 
do instead? 

And the more Lod thought, the worse was his fear of 
Ged. 

And Lod ran away and left him. 

Lod still ruled the tribe in battle or in the hunt, but 
the chiefest spoils of battle were given to Ged and the 
beasts that they slew were Ged’s, and all questions that 
concerned war or peace and questions of law and dis- 
putes were always brought to him, and Ith gave the 
answers after speaking to Ged. 

At last Ith said, the day after an eclipse, that the gifts 
which they brought to Ged were not enough, that 
some far greater sacrifice was needed, that Ged was very 
angry even now and not to be appeased by any ordinary 
sacrifice. 

And Ith said that to save the tribe from the anger of 
Ged he would speak to Ged that night and ask him what 
new sacrifice he needed. 

Deep in his heart Lod shuddered, for his instinct told 
him that Ged wanted Lod’s only son, who should hold 
the iron sword when Lod was gone. 

No one would dare touch Lod, because of the iron 
sword, but his instinct said in his slow mind again and 
again ‘* Ged loves Ith. Ith has said so. Ith hates the 
sword-holders ’’. 

‘* Ith hates the sword-holders. Ged loves Ith.”” 

Evening fell and the night came when Ith should speak 
with Ged, and Lod became ever surer of the doom of his 
race. 

He lay down, but could not sleep. 

Midnight had barely come when Lod arose and went 
with his iron sword again to the hill. 

And there sat Ged. Had Ith been to him yet? Ith 
whom Ged loved, who hated the sword-holders ? 

And Lod looked long at the old sword of iron that 
had come to his grandfather on the plains of Thold. 

Good-bye, old sword! And Lod laid it on the knees 
of Ged, then went away. 

And when Ith came, a little before dawn, the sacrifice 
was found acceptable unto Ged. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

COMPETITION—BELOW THE BELT. 

To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Gomshall, 9 February 1909. 
Sir,—At last! We now have from your pen a con- 
cise—fairly concise—statement, in two columns of good 
clear print, of the main and only unassailable basis not 
only of tariff reform but also of free trade. Some of 
us have been preaching the same doctrine for many long 
years, armed with conclusive proofs drawn not from the 
arm-chair of the professor but from the great laboratory 
of practical work—industrial, commercial and inter- 
national. 

Of the four points on which Mr. Balfour takes his 
stand by far the most important is that of defending 
British industry against unfair—that is, artificially 
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stimulated—foreign competition. Of stimulants there 
are many kinds; direct bounties, indirect bounties, 
excessive drawbacks and the like; but far the most 
dangerous at the present moment is the one to which 
you now call attention with such convincing eloguence— 
namely, the abnormal profits in highly protected mar- 
kets, by which production is stimulated artificially to 
such an extent that eventually it exceeds the require- 
ments of the home market. The surplus has to be 
exported at the best possible price; the export price 
goes down as the surplus grows until, at last, the exports 
are offered at less than cost price. In the meantime the 
price in the home market is maintained at its abnormal 
level by means of the heavy import duty, coupled with 
a strictly governed combination of the industry. The 
result is that sales for export below cost price can con- 
tinue on a large and increasing scale and yet the average 
profit on the total production be maintained at a level 
far above the normal trade profit. If any doubting 
reader wants details in proof of this statement of facts 
they are at his service. 

The present position of industry in this country there- 
fore is one of desperate struggle against this hostile 
attack, an attack not only in our own markets but still 
more in those neutral markets where it has been accus- 
tomed to sell its products. When our industries ask for 
defence against this attack they find the whole forces of 
the so-called Free Traders turned against them. ‘‘ Pro- 
tection ’’ is at once the cry. But our good friends who 
erroneously imagine that they are ‘‘ the bulwarks of 
free trade ’’ ignore the fact that there are two mean- 
ings to the word ‘‘ protection ’’. The natural meaning 
is ‘‘defence’’; the conventional meaning, coined 
during the original free trade movement, is the 
bolstering up of industry by means of high import 
duties : that is giving to British industry a monopoly in 
its own markets and depriving the British consumer of 
the benefits of free competition. At present it is the 
highly protected foreign producer who is, by the means 
above described, getting the monopoly of both British 
and neutral markets, and at the same time depriving the 
consumer of the benefits of free competition. Therefore 
when our industries ask. for defence—protection in its 
natural sense—the Free Traders are suffering from a 
sad confusion of ideas when they accuse us of asking 
for protection in its non-natural sense. 

In the same way, when Mr. Balfour proposes a 
method for restoring freedom of competition he is at 
once opposed by the Free Traders of to-day, men who 
profess to be the orthodox successors and apostles of 
the founders of that same doctrine of freedom of com- 
petition. The degenerate Free Trader of to-day ap- 
proves of the position of foreign producers in British 
markets, protected by their artificial advantages; he 
glories in the fact that goods are being sold below cost 
price and thereby injuring and eventually supplanting 
British industry ; he flatly refuses to be a party to such 
a simple operation as the restoration of free competi- 
tion ; and he does all this, he tells us, because his sacred 
vocation is to be ‘‘ the bulwark of free trade ”’. 

We do not care much about the champions of a 
spurious free trade who merely use it as a party cry, 
but we do heartily regret that there are some good men 
of the Unionist party who stubbornly refuse to support 
Mr. Balfour when he proposes to defend our industries 
against the hostile attack of artificially stimulated 
foreign producers, and when he asks for their help in 
restoring freedom of competition. Surely if the facts 
were quietly explained to them round a table they would 
readily see that at all events on this point it is Mr. 
Balfour who is the champion of free trade. But alas! 
they are still under the spell of an old and erroneous 
dogma that free trade is secured when—and solely 
when—the levying of a duty is limited to revenue pur- 
poses only. Let them but cast off this delusion and their 
eyes would at once see the truth which shines brightly 
enough in Mr. Balfour's fiscal policy. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
GEORGE MARTINEAU. 


THE RETRENCHED ENGLISH OFFICIALS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEW. 
Mamiaanshoek, P.O. Zwagershoek, Nylstroom, 
. Transvaal, 4 January 1909. 

Sir,—From the papers which penetrate ultimately 
even to this solitude, it appears that the question of the 

‘* retrenched Transvaal officials ’’ is still alive. It is to 
be hoped that its demise may be postponed till, after the 
impending election, the Liberal party has ceased to be. 

The point at issue, consistently evaded by the Golonial 
Office, is the appointment of Boers to ‘‘ vacancies "’ 
made for the purpose by the unnecessary dismissal of 
Englishmen—in short, ‘‘ replacement ’’. 

The studious avoidance of tangible detail in Colonial 
Office papers on the subject makes it impossible to 
disprove the denial of ‘‘ replacement ’’ in the Civil 
Service as a whole. The figures for the police being, 
however, available from the ‘‘ Gazette ’’, an abstract 
from them may be of use to show the tendency. The 
figures are necessarily small in themselves; but the 
police being, of all branches of the Civil Service, per- 
haps the one to which the character of the Boer renders 
him less suitable, the results may fairly be taken as an 
index. 

The Transvaal ‘‘ Gazette ’’ of 17 July and 7 August 
1908 gives the final dismissals from the South African 
Constabulary (Transvaal), and that of 29th July the 
appointments to the new Transvaal Police, which takes 
the place of the Constabulary and of the old Transvaal 
Town Police. 

From the names given we get a total of forty-two 
officers of the S.A.C. remaining on 1 July; but it must 
be borne in mind that these, all we can account for, 
are only a picked remainder of over twice the number 
on the strength two years previously, the large balance 
having already been dealt with in the drastic retrench- 
ment of the last days of Crown government and Inter- 
Colonial Council, by which it had been hoped to leave 
the new Government no cause to complain of waste. 

Following these forty-two names we find seventeen of 
them struck off strength by 7 August, i.e. over forty 
per cent. of the total. 

Taking the appointments to the new force, of forty- 
three appointments (omitting the Commissioner) 
twenty-five are given to ex-S.A.C. officers, nine to 
ex-officers of the old T.T.P. and C.1I.D., and nine new 
appointments; nine outsiders pushed in. One is not 
surprised to find that all the nine are Dutch. 

We obtain then the following indisputable results : 

1. Of the posts in the new force over twenty per cent. 
are vacancies created by retrenchment of men who are 
(1) trained men, (2) men with the claim of years of 
service, (3) Englishmen. 

2. All these artificial vacancies are filled, not by men 
transferred from other branches to save them retrench- 
ment, but by men who (1) with one exception have no 
training, (2) have no claim on the Government of a 
British colony, (3) are Dutch. 

3. The number of Dutchmen for whom room has been 
made in this way amounts to fifty-two per cent. of the 
number of Englishmen retrenched from the Constabu- 
lary, at the same period, on a plea of urgent economy. 

It is permissible to note that of these new appoint- 
ments one is that of the ex-Commandant of the 
Z.A.R.P., the discipline of which force was one of the 
more notorious pre-war scandals; a man verging on 
sixty, who directly replaces a man many years his 
junior, of undenied efficiency ; while another is that of 
an ex-secretary to the late President. 

As regards the ‘‘ bulk ’’ statement made by Colonel 
Seely on 8 December of the total numbers of English 
and Dutch in the whole Civil Service, I note that he 
was ‘‘ glad to be able ’’ to make it : perhaps he will be 
glad to have a little light on it. 

Such a statement, as a man of his abilities must very 
well know, is quite worthless without details; in fact, 
worse than worthless, mischievous, as liable to mislead 
—surely the last thing a budding Prime Minister 
would desire. The statement of total ‘‘ officers ’’ mav 
include the whole rank and file of the police, which 
remains almost purely English for a good reason which 
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even the present Government are now admitting 
tacitly : namely, that the stamp of Boer who can be got 
for seven shillings per diem is not in the same class 
as a policeman with the stamp of Englishman who 
can be got for the same money. The total may include 
the rank and file of the Customs, which must remain 
largely English till the educational level and_ the 
standard of honour of the average Boer can be raised. 
It may, on the other hand, exclude as not “ Civil 
servants ’’ the seventy-odd field cornets, all Dutch, all 
loyal party men, whose appointment on exaggerated 
salaries was the excuse for the earlier heavy retrench- 
ment of officers of the S.A.C., all English, not referred 
to in the above abstract from figures. 

Let us consider Colonel Seely’s precious statement : 
“‘ Of 556 new appointments . . . . 329 were given to 
English and 227 to Dutch ’’. 

But if room for most of the 329 ‘‘ new ’’ English 
appointments was only made by a “ general post ”’ 
intended to cover with a cloud of dust the making room 
(by retrenchment of English) for the 227 Dutch, what 
has even Colonel Seely to be ‘‘ glad ’’ about then? 
With the dwindling of the Civil Service it is certain that 
these 556 ‘‘ new appointments ’’ are not new posts; 
they are fresh appointments to posts existing or 
remodelled. The crux of the matter is the question: 
Of the 329 English and of the 227 Dutch how many 
were already in the service, how many were pushed in 
from outside, and how many of the latter were Dutch 
brought in to replace retrenched Englishmen? It is 
safe to hazard a guess that at least the majority of 
the 329 English were already in and the majority of 
the Dutch jobbed in to replace. The late flagrant 
instance of the appointment of Mr. J. V. Roos, a 
Pretoria attorney not in the service, to the post of 
Secretary to the Law Department strengthens the idea. 

The statement reads like a dishonest one; and one 
is glad to hope it comes straight from Pretoria un- 
touched in Whitehali. But while no one would impute 
to Colonel Seely any intentional dishonesty in standing 
sponsor to a fraud, one cannot help feeling that his 
personal standard is affected in matters political by the 
blue-mould of the party system. As Under-Colonial 
Secretary he is looked on as an official of the Empire, 
while it appears as if his time were really given to the 
purveying of electioneering matter for his party. 

Everyone knows that with a little arrangement 
figures can be got to prove most things. In this case 
either the figures are supplied by the Boer Govern- 
ment in the knowledge that they will be gratefully 
received and published unchecked, or else they come 
from the culinary department of the Colonial Office, 
where the tendency will naturally be to suit the known 
taste of a chef who will not question the recipe so long 
as the pudding is tasty. But in either case the respon- 
sibility rests on Colonel Seely for the dishing up to the 
public through his Majesty’s Commons. No amount 
of ex parte statistics can alter the fact, denied here by 
no one, that replacement of English by Dutch has gone 
on, ever since the change of Government, in as whole- 
sale a manner as the public will stomach. Only the 
Colonial Office denies it and supports its denial with 
specious statements. If it is not dishonesty, it is in- 
competence or indifference. 

Colonel Seely’s advent to his post augured better 
things. One had a hope that with the one little devil 
of dishonesty ejected the tone of the office might mend : 
it seems merely to have been swept and garnished for 
the occupation of seven other devils of blundering, 
incapacity, and inability to check figures or to compile 
a reliable and lucid statement. 

Sir Gilbert Parker has been untiring in his efforts 
to extort the truth on this matter of replacement; it 
looks, however, as if with a little luck Colonel Seely 
Should be able to keep it dark till the approaching 
landslide relieves him of his job. If it is any satis- 
faction to Sir Gilbert Parker to know it, any com- 
pensation for failure, his efforts are carefully followed 
out here with gratitude or annoyance according to 
nationality. Yours faithfully, 

C. R. PRANcE 
(late Sub-Inspector, South African Constabulary). 


** CATHOLIC? AND ROMANIST 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


30 January 1909. 

Sir,—The editorial note which appears in your issue 
of to-day on the subject of Father Thurston’s letter 
deserves, and no doubt receives, the thanks of all who 
entirely deny the right of the Church of Rome to the 
title ‘‘ Catholic ’’ without a prefix. Father Thurston 
says that it is not because a recognition of disputed 
claims is sought that the title is desired, and he also 
says that he would not make the slightest difficulty 
in conceding the same right to Anglicans if they wished 
it. But ‘‘ A rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet ’’, and if it is merely the matter of a name, why 
such anxiety for the alteration? Then, as regards his 
allowing the title to be used by us, the question arises, 
How can he make that statement go on all fours with 
the fact that in the eyes of his Church we are heretics ? 
Certainly Father Thurston gives the same freedom to 
the Irvingites, but that does not clear away the 
enigma; simply leaves it where it was. Supposing, 
however, that no obstacle existed in the mind of any- 
body to the title being taken by Roman Catholics, an 
impediment would be still present in the word itself. 
The Church of Rome is no more universal than other 
Churches. The real Catholic Church is ‘‘ not of 
Apollos nor of Cephas, but of Christ ’’, and is to be 
looked for not in any outward and visible community 
of men, but in the hearts of those who follow in the steps 
of its great Founder, believing that in the fullness of 
time His Divine teaching will ‘‘ cover the earth as the 
waters cover the sea ’’. Yours &c. 

M. J. LeNNox. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 


Sir,—Will you allow me to say a few words on this 
subject? People seem to think that including the Creed 
as part of their profession of religion makes them 
Catholics ; but they overlook the fact that the French 
Protestants retain it, also the Presbyterians, and doubt- 
less other sects who do not pretend to be Catholics. 
Also that the sense of the word ‘‘ Catholic ’’ as defined 
in the Catechism is ‘‘ The Catholic Church is the union 
of all the faithful under one head ’’, and, again, ‘‘ The 
Church is Catholic or Universal because she subsists in 
all ages, teaches all nations, and is the one Ark of 
Salvation for all’’. Now this is clear and logical. 
The Anglican Church did not exist in all ages; for 
where is her birth recorded? from what Mother did she 
get life? and, if she claims descent from the ancient 
faith, why did she leave it? She does not teach, as her 
teachers cannot agree as to what they believe; there- 
fore she cannot be an Ark of Salvation. She exists 
only in England, as her co-religionists in America and 
the Colonies rule themselves and are not under her 
sway. The fact is, the word ‘‘ Catholic ’’ has been used 
to indicate a person or body of people holding a number 
of opinions at total variance with each other; and a 
man who was in the habit of attending Catholic, Pro- 
testant, and Jewish places of worship was described as 
of a truly Catholic mind ! I am &c., 

PLAINSPEAKER. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG TEACHERS. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy Review. 


21 Harcourt Road, Sheffield, 
16 January 1909. 

Sir,—At the December meeting of the Training 
College Association the President stated that about one- 
fourth of those teachers who left college in July 1908 
were still unplaced in November—85r out of 3764. 

Mr. Ernest Gray at the January meeting of the North 
of England Educational Conference said that some of 
these newly certified teachers were glad to earn a few 
shillings weekly as saleswomen in shops. 

Yet, although the State has paid a hundred pounds 
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towards the expense of training each of these teachers, 
the State Department (the Board of Education) con- 
tinues to recognise as efficient large numbers of 
unqualified teachers and to tolerate classes considerably 
larger than those allowed by the Board’s own Code. 
How are these hundreds of young teachers to carry 
out the obligation they entered into when they received 
a King’s scholarship—to teach for seven years in a 
publicly aided school—if the Board of Education refuses 
to impress upon local authorities the necessity for im- 
proving the staffs of their schools? At the present 
moment it looks as though eighty-five thousand pounds 
of public money were being wasted. . 
I remain yours faithfully, 
FRANK J. ADKINS. 


POE’S REPETITIONS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


Broadfield House, Boston, Lincolnshire, 
31 January 1909. 

Sir,—I am sure you will grant me an inch or two 
of space to defend myself against your charge of failing 
to verify my references. 

The authorities I consulted were (1) memory, 
(2) ‘* Moxon’s Popular Poets, Poe ’’, edited by W. M. 
Rossetti; (3) ‘‘ Canterbury Poets, Poe’’, edited by 
W. Sharp; (4) ‘‘ Golden Treasury of American Songs 
and Lyrics’’ (Routledge); (5) ‘‘ Chambers’ Cyclo- 
pedia of English Literature ’’’, Vol. III., page 786; 
(6) ‘*‘ The Oxford Book of English Verse ’’, page 810. 

These authorities may not all be of great value, but 
surely their cumulative testimony must weigh very 
heavily. None of them gives a variant reading. All 
print the last line of the poem 


‘* In her tomb by the sounding sea ’’. 


Above and beyond this weighty evidence there lIfes the 
violent improbability of an artist in words like Poe 
ending his immortal poem with such a banal and un- 
distinguished line as that you attribute to him. 

Yours truly, 
W. M. Cooper. 


LORD ESHER’S TEN THOUSAND. 
To the Editor of the Satrurpay Review. 


9 February 1909. 

Sir,—I read in the ‘‘ Daily Mail ”’ of a “ princely 
gift ’’ of ten thousand pounds presented anonymously to 
Lord Esher for the promotion of the Territorial Army 
scheme; and, much as I wish success to this move- 
ment, I cannot but think that it is very ‘‘ infra dig.’’ 
for the nation to accept private pecuniary assistance 
towards this object. We shall soon have commercial 
firms offering to raise regiments for the purpose of 
national defence ! 

Surely there is sufficient pride left in the country to 
repel this form of charity, which, although meritorious 
in itself, is to be deprecated in present circumstances. 

Whatever sum is necessary for the defence of the 
country should be submitted to the House of Commons 
by the Government, and let us have done with this 
eleemosynary system. Mr. Haldane will not probably 
occupy his present position as Secretary at War much 
longer, but let him, whilst at the War Office, see that 
justice is done to the officers of the Regular Army, 
amongst whom there is so much discontent, and 
deservedly so. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
INDEPENDENCE. 


THE NIGHT WATCHMAN IN “ THE MASTER- 
SINGERS”. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


27 Thornton Road, Wimbledon S.W. 
10 February 1909. 
Sir,—The conductor of the ‘‘ music on the stage ”’ 


for the note to the two horn players until my horn was 
at my lips ’’. 

Does Mr. Young really think that the printed direc. 
tions—written before production—embrace all Wagner’s 
intentions? 

~Mr. Wirk, stage manager at Bayreuth for twelve 
years and at Munich for six years, gave me special 
instructions prior to last night’s performance ‘‘ to make 
no change in the business of the night watchman ’’, 

This effectually disposes of ‘‘ Blemish No. 4”’. 


I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
J. Francis Harrorp. 


[ Mr. Filson Young writes as follows : ‘‘ I have nothing 
to add to what I have already said, except to record the 
fact that at the third performance of ‘ Meistersinger ’ 
Mr. Harford’s unduly lively movements were again a 
blemish on the ending of Act 2. For this fault the 
stage manager is apparently to blame, and Mr. Harford 
could do no more than obey his instructions. It is in- 
teresting to note, however, that it is Herr Fuchs, the 
senior Régisseur, who produces ‘ Meistersinger ’ at 
Munich, and not Herr Wirk ; and that there the deport- 
ment of the night watchman is in accordance with poetic 
sense as well as with Wagner’s written directions,”— 
This correspondence is now closed.—Ep. S.R. ] 


THE POISONING OF HOUNDS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Dublin, 9 February 1909. 

Sir,—In your issue of February 6 I observe that you 
state that hounds have recently been poisoned in Ireland, 
and you say that you ‘‘ would like to hear what the Irish 
members think of foxhound poisoning. Is it ‘ regret- 
table’, or ‘ strictly in accordance with Irish ideas ’, or 
what? ”’ 

I have heard of no such incident, and do not believe 
anything of the sort has happened. But if it has, I, for 
one, say that it is wholly contrary to Irish ideas, and is 
not merely regrettable but damnable. I trust that is 
plain enough. Sincerely yours, 

Hucu A. Law 
(M.P. West Donegal). 


FROST. 


| amt bows herself before the frost to-night, 

Her pleasant hair, the grass, is changed and white, 
Her songs are hush’d, her sighs have died away, 
She lies in silence, passive, cold, and grey. 


The moon looks down. She scorns the shallow peace, 
The calm of Age, and cries : ‘‘ Shall tumult cease 
Because a bird is dead, a brook is bound? 

In me alone is final stillness found.’’ 


Yet other rest we craved, O pulseless Moon ; 
We sought the sunlit peace of summer noon, 
A glowing hour fulfilled with life and light 
And consummation won,—but lo, the night ! 


Our house of clay will soon be frosted o’er, 

Our fledgling hopes lie dead upon the floor, 

And many a flower must fail and fair device 

And many a purling stream be sealed with ice, + 


Yet safe in green recesses of the heart 

A passionate thrush still sits and broods apart + 
And down in caverns where no frost assails 

The solemn voice of water still prevails. 


Though Mirth and Tears, oh frosty Age, sleep well, 
And all seems quict as a convent cell, 

Yet Life still wakes behind her curtains drawn 

And sighs for spring and supplicates the dawn, 


authorises me to state that ‘ he did not give the signal 


Anna BuNSTON.- 
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REVIEWS. 
A TRIUMPH OF TRIVIALITY. 


“Septimus.” By William J. Locke. London: Murray. 
1909. 6s. 


| IGH spirits, it is well known, are either contagious 
or depressing. In ‘‘ Septimus’’ Mr. Locke is 
persistently blithe and joyous. Fortunately it is 
generally possible to join in his gaiety, but there are 
occasions when the suspicion bears in on one that 
the author is forcing the note a little, and that no one 
could ever really be quite so cheerful as Mr. Locke 
insists that he is. Optimism is the author’s determined 
attitude, perhaps we should say his determined pose— 
for that Mr. Locke is quite sincere with himself we 
cannot believe. Sunt lacrime rerum, and, in spite of 
himself, the author cannot always escape his innate 
consciousness of the fact. That is why he sometimes 
presents the spectacle of the schoolboy whistling cheer- 
fully in the churchyard at night—although, of course, 
he knows perfectly well that there are no such things as 
bogeys to fear. Mr. Locke, in fact, aims at deliberately 
closing his eyes to the deeper or the sadder things of life. 
The great writer, we have been told, is he who with- 
draws our thoughts from the mere machinery of life and 
fixes them with appropriate emotions upon the mighty 
and universal facts of existence. Mr. Locke reverses the 
process. His anxiety is to show how intensely interest- 
ing the ‘‘ mere machinery ”’ is; how, after all, it is the 
only thing that matters. ‘‘ When you analyse anything 
in life’’, says one of his characters, ‘‘ don’t you think 
that you always come down toa reductio ad absurdum ? ”’ 
And again: ‘‘ If you dig down far enough into the 
earth you come to water. If you bore down deep enough 
into life you come to tears.’’ Mr. Locke desires, then, 
neither to analyse nor to ‘‘ bore’’. He is the apostle of 
the trivial. He would dance lightly on the surface and 
close his eyes to the hollow rottenness that haply exists 
somewhere at the core. His work is a reaction against 
the morbid pessimism of the modern novel. He aims 
at the decorative instead of the disgusting. If in 
his characters he sometimes imposes too severe a 
strain upon our credulity, he can claim forgiveness on 
account of the delightful and whimsical people he has 
created. Mr. Locke has not the vice of consistency, and 
while he plays with his puppets he is quite unscrupulous. 
His touch is so deft, so sure, his tact of omission so 
unerring, that he can often carry off an impossible 
situation by the atmosphere which he weaves around it. 
In ‘‘ Septimus ’’ we are introduced to some half-dozen 
entertaining people whose lives revolve somewhat incon- 
clusively around the character who gives his name to 
the story. Septimus Dix, the little pale-faced wisp of 
humanity, irresolute, irresponsible and erratic, is a dis- 
tinct creation. With a genius for fantastic invention 
and for knowledge which he is helpless to apply, he 
is drifting through life aimlessly, slackly, until he 
comes under the influence of the strong personality of 
Zora Middlemist. She is a beautiful idealist who goes 
forth to discover ‘‘ the highest things in life ’’, and who 
gains in the end what all along she has been uncon- 
sciously seeking—love. She sees Septimus as a play- 
thing, and uses him to fetch and carry. But his love 
for her brings out an heroic element in his nature, and 
though he is not destined to win her he becomes the 
deus ex machina of her destiny, rescuing her sister from 
disgrace, and finally bringing to her the man she loves. 
While we find it impossible to share the author’s evident 
admiration for the man who wins Zora, we recognise in 
him a very clever character-sketch. Clem Sypher—to give 
him his name, and Mr. Locke is careful in his nomencla- 
ture—is the blatant, boisterous inventor and vendor of 
a patent ointment known as ‘‘ Sypher’s Cure’. His 
whole life is wrapped up in spreading the fame of his 
remedy, in the virtue of which he absolutely believes. 
He has many engaging qualities, and the author insists 
on the greatness of his soul. But we can imagine that 
é@ romantic reader, unless absolutely intoxicated by 
Mr. Locke's prose, will feel that the author has hardly 
treated his splendid heroine Zora fairly in appointing 


her such a lover. But ‘‘ Septimus ”’ affords so much 
real entertainment that the reader will hardly be inclined 
to cavil at some disappointments. Mr. Locke, how- 
ever, should beware of repetitions. We should not like 
to say how many times in‘ the course of the book he refers 
to the curves of his heroine’s figure and to the 
Struwwelpeter-like nature of his hero’s hair. There are 
also many careless and ill-conceived passages in the 
book. ‘The following, for instance, with its ‘‘ deeps of 
hell ’’ and ‘‘ incarnate heaven ’’, is quite unworthy of 
a writer of Mr. Locke’s distinction. The passage might 
have come straight from a penny novelette : 

‘* He put out a hand blindly, and she took it, standing 
by his side. He knew now what he wanted. He wanted 
her, the woman. He wanted her voice in his ears, her 
kiss on his lips, her dear self in his arms. . . . He loved 
her for herself, passionately, overwhelmingly, after the 
simple way of men. He had raised his eyes from the 
deeps of hell, and in a flash she was revealed to him— 
incarnate heaven.”’ 


THE HUNGARIAN SEETHING-POT. 


“Hungary of To-day.” By Members of the Hungarian 
Government. Edited by Percy Alden M.P. London: 
Nash. 1909. 7s. 6d. net. 


“The Development of Hungarian Constitutional 
Liberty.”’ By Count Julius Andrassy. Translated 
from the Hungarian by C. Arthur and Ilona 
Ginever. London: Kegan Paul. 1908. 7s. 6d. 


“Racial Problems in Hungary.” By Scotus Viator. 
London: Constable. 1908. 16s. net. 


UNGARY has always been, and is, one of the most 
interesting countries in Europe. The very 
origin of its people is still a matter of acute controversy, 
though many now believe that Magyars and Finns 
belong to the same race, and justify this belief by 
arguing that scholars who know old Finn and old 
Magyar are able to exchange ideas without much diffi- 
culty. The Magyars have held their own for centuries 
in the midst of alien peoples whom they have kept 
under control, although these races could boast kinship 
with the Slavs, Germans, and Roumanians who sur- 
round Hungary. The Emperors of Germany and 
Austria have frequently endeavoured to rouse these 
subject nationalities against them, but the tenacity and 
strength of the Magyar has hitherto prevailed against 
all comers, and may continue to carry the day if they 
will only abandon the violent methods adopted by the 


Coalition Government. They have furthermore in days . 


of stress and difficulty shown themselves true and loyal 
subjects of their alien rulers. Had it not been for 
Hungary, Maria Teresa would never have prevailed 
against the combined forces of France and Prussia, 
whilst it was to Hungary that Francis I. owed the 
preservation of his hereditary dominions when the 
Principal Resolution of the Deputation of the Empire 
deprived Austria of her supremacy in Germany. Even 
now, notwithstanding the many controversies which 
have at times divided Francis Joseph from his Hun- 
garian subjects and the acute questions which still 
separate the two parts of the Dual Monarchy from one 
another, the Austrian Emperor knows that he can rely 
upon Magyar loyalty should he ever find himself in a 
position of genuine difficulty. 

There has always been quite a numerous party in 
England who regard the Magyar as their best friend 
on the Continent of Europe, whilst the greatest 
ambition of the Magyar himself has been to com- 
pare the history of the constitutional development of 
his own country with that of England. Many of the 
writers in ‘‘ Hungary of To-day "’ adopt this course, 
which is also the main purpose of Count Andrassy’s 
work. These two books suffer from the same draw- 
back. Their object is the glorification of the Marryar 
race, and little or no attention is paid to those problems 
which are becoming more and more acute in Hungary 
with every attempt that is made by the Coalition 
Government to Magyarise the subject nationalities. It 
is quite true that Dr. de Vargha in his chapter on 
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Industries and Finances admits that the majority 
of the peoples who live within the four corners of the 
kingdom are not Magyars; but he slurs over this 
awkward circumstance by immediately afterwards draw- 
ing attention to the fact that the majority of the 
people have some knowledge of Magyar and by de- 
preciating the history of Slavs and Roumanians, who 
he says never could derive their historical traditions 
from any other source than the past history of Hungary. 
He also asks his readers to assume that want of educa- 
tion prevented the nationalities from ‘‘ entertaining any 
nationalistic [sic] consciousness or feeling ’’. It is cer- 
tainly not true that the Magyars display, as he argues, 
an excess of toleration or that Hungarian Chauvinism 
does not exist in real life. The evidence to the contrary 
is simply overwhelming. ‘‘ Scotus Viator ’’ supplies 
numerous examples. ‘The rest can be easily secured by 
anyone who goes to Transylvania or Croatia. In this 
respect M. Michael Geostanyi's article on the political 
position of Croatia, Slavonia, and Dalmatia in the 
Kingdom of Hungary is even more incomplete, for he 
says nothing whatsoever of the constitutional struggles 
made by Croatia for her rights, whether under her 
original union with Hungary or under the Hungaro- 
Croat compromise of 1868, rights which were fully 
recognised by Francis Deak as far back as 1861 in his 
public letter tothe Croatian people. This defect detracts 
considerably from the value of the rest of Dr. de Vargha’s 
article, which would otherwise be very interesting as 
detailing the financial and commercial advance of 
Hungary, largely put down to its adoption of a policy of 
Protection. Count Apponyi goes still further, and ad- 
vocates Protection as against Austrian industrial com- 
petition in his article on the Hungarian Constitution— 
an article which shows that an Hungarian can 
write with great eloquence in the English language. 
There may be faults of style in this chapter as well as 
in the others, but Mr. Percy Alden has been very 
well advised in making as few corrections as possible. 
Count Apponyi is certainly not justified in asserting 
that the last election was ‘‘ clean handed ’’, for there 
is ample evidence to the contrary. The presence of 
the troops on election day, Ministerial pressure of the 
most forcible character, the most open and barefaced 
bribery, are but a few of the many evils with interfere 
with the free exercise of the franchise. ‘*‘ Hungary of 
To-day ”’ also contains articles written by Dr. Wekerle 
on Taxation Reform in the direction of a progressive 
income-tax from 0.7 to 5 per cent., and of the exemp- 
tion of incomes under £25 a year; on Factory and 
Labour Legislation and on Insurance against Sickness 
and Incapacity, by M. Franz Kossuth; on the con- 
dition of Agriculture, Co-operation, and on State Aid 
to Agriculture, by Andrew Gyérgy, in which he makes 
enly a passing reference to the reactionary provisions 
of the Agricultural Labourers Act of 1907; and on 
Elementary Education, by Count Albert Apponyi; 
whilst Mr. Percy Alden himself contributes an interest- 
ing article on all that has been done for the protection of 
children in Hungary. 

Count Julius Andrassy’s main object in his ‘‘ Develop- 
ment of Hungarian Constitutional Liberty ’’ seems to 
he a comparison between the growth of the Constitu- 
tions of Hungary and of England. Our barons fought 
for liberty under the Plantagenets in the same way as 
the Hungarian nobles wrested one privilege after 
another from the kings of the race of Arpad. We may 
be able to gather from the contents of the Golden Bull, 
though even the Hungarians know but little of its his- 
tory, that, as in the case of Magna Charta, all classes 
combined to secure its adoption, for ‘‘ it defends the 
interests of all and deals with the demands of all ’’. 
Count Andrassy compares the monarchical reaction 
under the Angevin kings, Robert Charles and Louis 
the Great (1308-1382), with the growth of the Royal 
prerogative under our Henry IV. and Henry V. The 
«xample of the minority of Henry VI. was not lost on 
the Hungarian nobles, who eighteen years after his 
accession to the throne drew their own conclusions, 
saw the necessity for a strong ruler, put Ladislaw on 
ené side for four years, and found their man in 


Wladislaw ; but his reign was a short one, and the fate 
of the Eastern Empire which he endeavoured to create 
was sealed on the battle-field of Varna. For some time 
the general disaster was averted by John Hunyadi and 
Matthias Corvinus, who were Roumanians rather than 
Magyars ; but internal dissensions eventually led to the 
disastrous defeat at Moha¢s, when Louis II. was slain 
and Hungary only saved from absorption by Turkey 
through the intervention of the House of Habsburg, 
who became in 1526 kings of what was left of the lands 
of S. Stephen. The central Danubian plain, the home 
of the great Magyar race, became as much a portion 
of the Ottoman Empire as Servia and Bulgaria, and a 
Turkish Pasha, the representative of the Sultan, issued 
his orders from the old capital of Buda. Transylvania 
was, it is true, ruled by native princes of its own, but 
under Turkish suzerainty, whilst North Hungary was 
held against the infidel by the successive Emperors of 
the House of Austria. Count Julius Andrassy blames 
Ferdinand I. and Maximilian II., Rudolph II. and 
Matthias II. for their neglect of Hungarian interests; 
but the fact remains that the restoration of the king- 
dom of Hungary was the work of the Emperor 
Leopold I., and that it was the victories of Prince 
Eugene which finally rescued her from the domination 
of the infidel. The present volume stops short with 
the reign of Matthias II. It is interesting as a compari- 
son between English and Hungarian constitutional 
development, but it suffers from diffuseness and repeti- 
tion. Moreover, it only considers one side of the 
Hungarian question: ‘‘ In treating of the reasons for 
the preservation of the Hungarian State it has not been 
necessary to speak of the dangers due to the presence 
in the country of inhabitants of foreign origin. Yet the 
number of such foreigners was very great. Since the 
time when the Hungarians entered their present home 
a large number of the dependants of the aristocracy were 
Slavs, and the Arpad Kings induced many foreigners 
to settle in Hungary’’. No outsider can grasp 
from this very bald statement that the majority of the 
people who inhabit Hungary are not Magyars but Slavs, 
Roumanians, and Germans. It is true that these races 
have given Hungary some of her greatest rulers and 
patriots, that the Hunyadis were Roumanians, and that 
John Szapolai and Louis Kossuth were Slovaks; but 
the fact remains that the Magyars have been doing their 
level best to annihilate all the national distinctions of 
these subject races and to absorb them in the all-conquer- 
ing Magyarrace. ‘‘ Scotus Viator ’’ acknowledges that 
his work is an extremely inadequate presentment of the 
case that can be made out against Hungary, as, though 
he has devoted nearly two years and a half to studying 
the problem, he has not been able to deal with more 
than one portion of the question. Hungarians will 
accuse him of undue partiality for the Slovdks, but he 
recognises that quite as strong a case can be made 
out against Hungary for her treatment of the 
Roumanians; whilst in Croatia, which is supposed to 
enjoy a Home Rule Parliament of its own, constitu- 
tional government has to all intents and purposes 
been suspended for close upon two years. The Saxons 
of Transylvania and the Ruthenes may also say that 
everything has been done to stifle their national aspira- 
tions. It may be alleged that the Serbs of the Banat 
and the Swabians have proved themselves more 
amenable ; but the former, who descend from men who 
sought refuge in Hungary from Turkish oppression, 
are as yet in a backward state and can only boast of 
one really independent representative, Dr. Michael 
Polit, the leader of the Liberal Serbs. The Swabians 
are a quiet, peaceable folk who are allowing their rulers 
to absorb them gradually. 

It is not easy to say yet what will be the outcome of the 
struggle. The surrender made by Francis Joseph in 1906 
was so complete that one is tempted to ask oneself 
whether a deep Macchiavellian purpose underlay the 
whole of his sudden departure from the policy of Count 
Géza Féjérvary. The majority of the Croats and Serbs of 
Croatia had for once united with the Magyars, and the 
whole of Hungary seemed to have joined the Tulip 
League. Every chance has been given to the members 
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of the Hungarian Coalition, and they have not neglected 
their opportunity. They have invented the crime of 
incitement against the Magyar nationality, have passed 
an Education Act which purports to Magyarise all the 
schools in which other languages are taught, im- 
prisoned journalists, priests, teachers and members of 
Parliament, and broken the spirit of their promise to 
introduce a measure of universal suffrage on at least 
as broad a basis as M. Kristoffy’s Bill of 1905. Elec- 
toral corruption has been converted into a science, 
whilst the free expression of the will of the nationalities 
has been flouted in every way. Freedom of the press, 
freedom of public meeting, freedom of speech and free- 
dom of combination have been suppressed. The 
Agricultural Labourers Act has placed them at the 
mercy of their employers and exposed those who are 
under age to flogging for certain offences. Men, 
women and children have been shot down in the streets 
for participating in political and even in religious 
demonstrations. In fact everything has been done to 
rouse such anti-Magyar feeling throughout the land 
that the nationalities will not for many a day combine 
again with the Magyars against Austria or its 
Emperor. ‘‘ Scotus Viator ’’ has exposed the tyranny 
exercised by the Coalition upon the Slovaks, and given 
a few instances of their ways where the Roumanians 
and Ruthenes are concerned. Much more might be 
said, but we sincerely trust that his intervention may 
open the eyes of the Magyars to the unwisdom of their 
methods. He has always been their friend, and he has 
now proved his friendship in the best of manners by 
showing them clearly the danger of their policy— 
especially should it lead to the dismemberment of 
Hungary, by the adoption either of the Trialism of 
Austria, Hungary and Croatia, whether territorial or 
national, or a federation of the various races, Slav, 
German, Roumanian, and Magyar, under the supremacy 
of the Crown of Austria-Hungary. 


THE GREAT INQUEST. 


“New Light on Immortality.” By E. E. Fournier 
a’Albe. London: Longmans. 1908. 6s. net. 


HE “‘ new light ’’ here affirmed to be thrown on 
immortality is derived from physical analysis, 
imagination, and psychical research. The human body, 
being a mechanism constructed of minor mechanisms 
which are themselves composed of mechanisms infini- 
tesimally minute, contains within each of the most 
minute an essential nucleus. These are the psycho- 
meres. To extract, therefore, the essential portion of 
the body, it would be advisable to extract the nucleus 
from every cell. This would signify death to the human 
frame, death being a moulting or withdrawal of the 
psychomeres. But the ‘‘ nuclear organism ”’ so ex- 
tracted would live. It might be termed the quintessence 
of life—whether animal vitality or personality, we are 
not informed. It is the long-sought-for and often- 
mentioned ‘‘ spiritual body ’’. 

“If it retains the outline of the body it will have 
just about the density of air.’’ It is, in fact, a kind of 
mist. If we could give a quantitative estimate of the 
proportion of the vital element to the whole body, we 
might arrive at a really scientific definition of the soul. 
Rut our present knowledge does not enable us to measure 
the soul by quantitative analysis. 

_In the absence of knowledge, however, we possess 
imagination. We can imagine the career of this soul- 
body or concentrated essence of vitality. ‘‘ Liberated 
from a slow and clumsy engine of physical activity, it 
finds itself free, unharnessed, unembarrassed. . . . There 
is a sense of adventure, of expectancy, of possibilities 
but vaguely felt, of new faculties hardly yet awakened. 
. . . The.soul will soon learn to adapt itself to the new 
conditions of its existence. What these conditions are 
we cannot readily discover, but we can make some 
guesses likely to be near the truth.’’ Accordingly we 
proceed to guesses. Misgivings occur as to the unity, 


coherence, stability of this quintessence of vitality. . 


Our author asks, and we can give the inquiry in no 


other words than his own, ‘‘ Can a soul be cut, or shot, 
or split in two, or exploded? ’’ These questions, he 
says, “‘ are not so diflicult to answer as they seem. 
Of course a sword or knife can cut through a soul- 
body, but the soul-body would be little, if any, the 
worse for it, any more than a swarm of bees would. 
An explosion might have more effect’’. But even 
this severe test of consistency would not prove fatal. 
The natural form best adapted to motion in the air, in 
which the author decides that the soul-body must be 
located, is that of a fish. Navigable balloons are here 
adduced as illustrations ; also the fact that early Chris- 
tians selected the fish as the symbol of their faith. 
Better still, as imagination waxes more confident and 
prophetic, it is announced that the future form will be 
like a flame. ‘‘ It will, like the Spirit at the Pentecost, 
become a tongue of fire!’’ If ‘* earth-longings ’’ 
awaken in this essence of vital humanity, a desire to 
revisit the earth may become dominant. In which case, 
however, we need haxe no fear of their benevolent or 


malignant intervention, for they will exist ‘‘ in a state: 


of extremely unstable equilibrium and ill-equipped for 
any effective action, whether for good or ill’’. The- 
normal habitat of these soul-bodies is not to be found in 
non-Euclidian or four-dimensional space ’’. On the 
contrary, they will dwell in the earth's atmosphere. And 
a calculation is made of the number admissible, allow- 
ing a proper cubic content for each. ‘‘ If the souls of 
all human beings that have lived and died for the last 
twelve centuries were distributed at equal intervals 
throughout the atmosphere, they would be a mile 
apart.’’ This ought to satisfy the most exacting exclu- 
siveness, since ‘‘ the average distance between living 
human beings on the land surface at the present time 
is one third of a mile ’’. And this higher tenancy holds 
out a prospect of at least thirty thousand vears’ occu- 
pation. After which the individual may well move on 
into interplanetary space. There are whole chapters of 
a similar kind, to which the reader, if desiring more, 
must be referred. 


When imagination has exhausted its suggestiveness, . 


a desire is felt to return to earth and to experimental 
investigation. We are then invited to base immortality 
on psychical research. The author’s scheme, which he 
considers an improvement on that of F. W. H. Myers,. 
will bring these soul-bodies into closer touch with us. 
Instead of leaving them afloat in non-Euclidian 
space, it will locate them and bring them down to 
earth.’’ ‘‘ Such a modification ’’, he gravely adds, “‘ is, 
of course, exposed to the risk of refutation.’’ ‘‘ But 
that disadvantage is amply compensated by the very 
living and graphic manner in which the various facts 
may be dealt with.’’ Then follow spiritualistic séances 
of the ordinary kind held some thirty years ago. We 
are introduced to Katie King and Florence Cook. We 
are shown the photograph of a medium, taken by 
magnesium light. We hear of spiritualistic influences 
which scratch the visitor on the hand, and punch him 
in the chest—experiences which should disturb the 


reassuring promise that the soul-body is ‘ ill-equipped: 


for any effective action, whether for good or ill ’’. 
But the really suggestive point of the whole book is 
that it is meant to strengthen that belief in immortality 
which ‘‘ centres in the personality of the Founder of 
Christianity ’’; and, presumably, to supply a motive for 
faith where such does not as yet exist. 

For the argumentative use of the psychical material 
is that ‘‘ if the soul can be proved to be separable from 
the body even during the lifetime of a person, half the 
battle for immortality is fought and won’’. We are 
warned, indeed, elsewhere against over-confident expec- 
tations. ‘‘ Even if we could survey the fate of a man 


we knew in this life for twenty vears after his death,. 


we might be no nearer to the solution of the problem 
of immortality properly so-called, i.e. final or absolute 


immortality. The man himself might be in the same - 


kind of doubt as to his ultimate fate as he was on this 
earth.’’ 

Myers himself wrote with confident assurance : 
*“ We have shown that, amid much deception and self- 
deception, fraud and illusion, veritable manifestations 


do reach us from beyond the grave. The central claim . 
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of Christianity is thus confirmed as never before ”’. 
Professor Kirsopp Lake, however, is far less confident, 
and holds that ‘‘ we must wait until the experts have 
sufficiently sifted the arguments for alternative explana- 
tions of the phenomena before they can actually be used 
as reliable evidence for the survival of personality after 
death’. A pathetic confirmation of the prudence of 
suspended decision has been recently given by Myers’ 
own relatives to the effect that no certain sign of his 
continued existence has reached them. 

Such is the ‘‘ new light’ on immortality. The 
strangest feature lies in the writer’s omissions. 
Nowhere does he pause to consider the metaphysical 
problem of personality, nor to inquire whether a scien- 
tific basis for immortality might prove a moral disaster. 
He does indeed realise that a demonstration of survival 
is not equivalent to continuance, still less to immor- 
tality ; but he does not appear to see that the religious 
interest is concerned not with mere permanent exist- 
ence but with the moral contents of that existence. 
And, more pathetic still, he virtually ignores the pro- 
blem of God. He mentions indeed His Name, but 
does not correlate it with the destiny of man. Nor 
does he pause to reflect, What is the basis for belief in 
God? That he assumes. But if belief in the existence 
of God be ultimately a venture of faith, founded in 
moral considerations, why expect that belief in human 
immortality, which depends on that existence, can be 
of another character? It is a curious phase of human 
thought which can ignore metaphysics, morality, and 
faith, and base its ultimate consolations on the appa- 
rition of Katie King. There is in this connexion pro- 
found wisdom in Schiller’s counsel, which Harnack has 
adopted, highly incomplete though it is from a Christian 
point of view: ‘‘ Believe and venture; as for pledges, 
the gods give none ”’. 


HASHED HISTORY. 


“In the Days of the Councils: a Sketch of the Life 
and Times of Baldassare Cossa.”” By Eustace J. 
Kitts. London: Constable. 10s. 6d. net. 


| peur piracy to Papacy is a record hard to beat. All 

sorts and conditions of men have sat in S. Peter’s 
Chair, Popes saintly and Popes worldly, soldiers and 
statesmen, doctors and diplomats, but of pirate Popes 
there is only one, Baldassare Cossa, John XXIII. ‘The 
wonder is that no one should have written his life. 
Pirate, condottiere, Pope, Cardinal—the material was 
ready-made for a good book. Mr. Kitts has wasted it, 
and, instead of the coat of many colours that this 
picturesque adventurer deserved, has produced a sorry 
piece of patchwork. We began his book with the full 
intention of enjoying it; we tried our best, but failed. 
When the Gothic device on the cover annoyed us we 
comforted ourselves by saying that no book should be 
judged by its outside. We turned to the inside, and found 
that if the introduction challenged our confidence, the 
first three chapters fairly shook it. For here was an 
author who was setting out to rewrite Bryce and 


‘Creighton without either grace of style or accuracy of 


statement. First of all, Mr. Kitts has given his book 
a double-barrelled title, and both barrels miss fire. For 
what makes him call it ‘‘ In the Days of the Councils ” 
when it stops short at the Council of Pisa, the first of 
the three great Councils of the fifteenth century? Or 
why give as an alternative ‘‘ A Sketch of the Life and 
Times of Baldassare Cossa ’’ when the first mention 
of Baldassare or his family is on page 140 and the book 
breaks off, like a serial story, at the most interesting 
point in his career—his election to the Papacy ? 

Mr. Kitts hints in the Introduction at a second 
volume. By all means let him complete the story, but 
let him spare his readers the jumble of second-hand 
quotations and irrelevant facts with which his first is 
crammed. It is quite unnecessary to devote a hundred 
pages to the history and theory of the Empire and the 
Papacy from Constantine to the great Schism. Mr. 
Bryce, in the ‘‘ Holy Roman Empire ’’, and Creighton, 
in the Introduction to the ‘‘ History of the Papacy ”’, 


have dealt with it far better than Mr. Kitts can hope 
todo. As it is, he frequently quotes them en bloc; at 
other times he epitomises them: and when he occa. 
sionally adds something new it is by no means always 
true. In a list of rulers at the beginning of the book 
he calls all the Emperors from Otto I. to Charles IV, 
Kings of Germany. In fact from the eleventh century 
to the sixteenth they were invariably known as Kings of 
the Romans until their coronation at Rome entitled them 
‘* Romanorum Imperatores semper Augusti ’’. The first 
Emperor to assume the additional title of ‘‘ Rex Ger- 
maniz ’’ was Maximilian I. The list of Popes at the 
beginning of the book implies that there was an interreg- 
num between Nicholas I. in the ninth and Gregory VII. 
in the eleventh century. This is no doubt unintentional, 
but if the list is a selected one Mr. Kitts should say 
so. But is it unintentional when he spells Anagni 
‘* Agnani’’? Anagni, the scene of the outrage upon 
Boniface VIII., was to the Papacy what Canossa had 
been to the Empire. No medizval historian could fail to 
know it. To this day it is a well-known town between 
Rome and Naples. The first time therefore that we came 
on Mr. Kitts’ curious spelling we put it down to careless- 
ness ; but when we found it consistently used not only in 
the book itself but in the index as well, we doubted 
whether our first impression was right. . With certain 
other names Mr. Kitts is apparently anxious to take no 
risks. He therefore gives a choice of spelling. The 
notorious tyrant appears as ‘‘ Eccelino ’’ on page 37 
and ‘‘ Ezzelino ’’ on page 88; Groot’s Christian name 
is ‘* Gerhard ”’ in one place and ‘‘ Gerard ”’ in another. 
Add to this confused spelling an involved style and the 
reader’s difficulties will be realised. One of the author’s 
curious habits is to omit conjunctions. ‘‘ He [Gerson] 
was the Chancellor of the University of Paris, he was 
the Professor of Theology, he was Curé of Saint Jeanen 


Greve.’’ Another is to make use of Latin tags ; Gerard 
Groot ‘‘ was no fautor of heresy; in fact he was a 
malleus hereticorum ’’. Epithets come readily to his 


pen: Urban VI. is ‘‘ the pious, just, incorruptible, but 
headstrong, cruel and foolishly impolitic’’. Some- 
times his style smacks of Lyly, as for instance when he 
says of the Friars ‘‘ they had been beautiful in their 
inception, they were baneful in their decay’. It is 
therefore a relief to come to the many verbatim quota- 
tions, even though they be from second-hand authorities. 
At the same time it does not imply a very high standard 
of literary art when an author inserts long passages 
from text-books, such as Church’s ‘‘ Beginning ’’ or 
Lodge’s ‘‘ Close of the Middle Ages ’’ or Lavisse and 
Rambaud’s ‘‘ Histoire Générale ’’. But at least they 
are accurate history, and this cannot be said of Mr. 
Kitts’ description of Italian society in the later Middle 
Ages: ‘‘ noble and burgher dwelt peacefully together 
within the city walls; nor was the Italian Church de- 
graded by being overstocked with younger sons of lofty 
families ’’. He would do well to study the turbulent 
annals of Rome or Florence, and if he looked at the 
names of Italian bishops he would find ‘‘ many younger 
sons of lofty families ’’, and, what is more, many Papal 
nephews as well. As for irrelevancy, one looks with 
apprehension at every proper name. For the mention 
of a place or an institution or an individual is quite 
sufficient to plunge Mr. Kitts into a lengthy dissertation 
on the feasts of the medizval Church, or feudalism, or 
the monastic orders. It is true, indeed, that these 
faults are not so conspicuous in the second half of the 
book. But even there it is history while you wait, and 
you have to wait long. And when you have waited 
very long you get an occasional glimpse of Baldassare 
Cossa, just enough to make you wish for more of Cossa 
and less of Mr. Kitts. All who want more had better 
read what Creighton has to say of him in his ‘‘ History 
of the Papacy ’’, how as a young man he gave up fight- 
ing and took Orders, how step by step he rose in the 
Church, and established himself first at Bologna aad 
then as Mayor of the Palace to the fainéant Alex- 
ander V., how after defending the Council of Pisa from 
Ladislaus of Naples he was himself elected Pope, to be 
deposed by the Council of Constance, to die a simple 
Cardinal at Florence, and to be buried in the Baptistry in 
Donatell>’s beautiful tomb. 
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THE WESTMINSTER 
oe FIRE OFFICE 


Head Office : 27 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
City OMfce: 82 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


FULL PARTICULARS as to RATES, &c., on application to 


STENTON T. COVINGTON, 
Secretary. 


Horwich Union. 
Mutual 
Life Office. 


Founded 1808. Centenary 1908. 

SUCCESSION THE SOCIETY'S NEW 

mS BUSINESS HAS SHOWN CONTINUAL 
INGREASE, AND IN 1907 EXCEEDED £4,500,000. 


Write for Prospectus to 
Dept. 11, NORWICH UNION LIPB OFFICB, NORWICH. 


ATLA ASSURANCE co. 


Heap Orricze: 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


FIRE LIFE 


ACCIDENT BURGLARY 


1€08-- Centenary Wear—1908. 
Subscribed Capital - - - £2,200,000 
Funds: 31st December, 1907 - £2,841,887 


Total - - £5,041,887 


Active and Influential Agents Wanted. 
SAMUEL J. PIPKIN, General Manager. 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


Mutual Life Assurance. 


Write for Leaflet on 
NET COST OF ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 


48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Scottish Provident Institution. 


The Distinctive System of this Institution 
Offers the substantial advantage of With- 
Profit Assurances at rates differing little 
from those usually charged for Non-Profit 
Policies. 


Accumulated Funds, £14,000,000. 


Head Office: 6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
London : 3 Lombard Street, E.C. 17 Pall Mall, S.W. 


ESTD. 1835. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £70,000,000. 


THE NEWEST IDEAS 


IN LIFE ASSURANCE are embodied in the plans of the 
BRITISH HOMES ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Limited, 
6 PAUL STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 
Particulars post free. 
Good Prospects for Active Agents. 


THE EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society. 


Founded 1762. FUNDS, 5 MILLIONS. 
MANSION HOUSE STREET (.288{en‘‘tiouse), LONDON, B.C. 


Ask for Particulars of 
“How to Provide for 
Children’s Education.” 
No Commission Paid. Expenses, Half the Average. 


COUNTY Fire, 
FIRE Personal Accident & Disease, 
OFFIGE Workmen’s Compensation, 

? Domestic Servants, 
LIMITED, | Third Party, 
"Burglary, 


AND 


14 CORNHILL, E.c., Plate Glass, 


LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee 
INSURANCES EFFECTED ON THE MOST FAVOURABLE TERMS. TH 
BUSINESS OF THIS OFFICE IS CONFINED TO THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


Full particulars on application to the Head Office, Branches and 
gents of the Company. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
F. G. REYNOLDS, Secretary, 


THE NATIONAL MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
(OF LONDON). 


Funds, £2,875,000, 


Founded 1830. 


BONUS increased to 30s. per cent. per annum on sams assured 
and existing bonuses. Interim Bonus at FULZE RATE. 


(Valuation 31st December, 1908). 


Write for Prospectus to— 
39 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, B.C. 


THE EMPIRE GUARANTEE 


AND INSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED, ao 
Chief Ofice—247 West George Street, Glasgow. 3 


London Offices — 
64 Finsbury Pavement, E.C.; Carlton House, 11 Regent Street, 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
FIRE. LIFE. ACCIDENT. 
Special Commission Terms offered to energetic agents. Applications invited. 


ACCIDENTS 
SICKNESS, EMPLOVERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. 


A. VIAN, Secretary. 


M. GREGORY, Manacinc 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
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Capital! (fully subscribed), #1,000,000. Claims Paid, £5,600,000. 
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NOVELS. 


“The Flower of the Heart.” By H. B. Marriott 
Watson. London: Methuen. 1909. 6s. 


The central figures of Mr. Marriott Watson’s study 
of the life of to-day are a City financier and his wife. 
The man, Sam Eversley, has wonderful powers of 
organising companies and groups of companies and of so 
juggling with the various properties over which he has 
control that he engineers shaky concerns into a posi- 
tion of temporary security to the enriching of himself 
and those of his allies, friends or enemies whom he 
chooses or whom he finds it advisable to placate. Tor 
some readers there may be too much terminology 
of the Stock Exchange, but there is some careful 
character-studying as well and there are some strong 
situations well developed. Sam Eversley takes a place 
in Surrey and resents the way in which he is regarded 
as an outsider by the county folk. His wife is pointedly 
snubbed, and he sets out to bring his proud neighbours 
to at any rate the semblance of a friendly footing. The 
impecuniosity of Frank Lassetter, heir to an earldom, 
and the fact that Lassetter and his friend Devigne both 
fall in love with his wife provide his opportunity. There 
is a row at the Eversleys’ and a man who has precipitated 
a City crisis meets with his death by an accident follow- 
ing on a blow struck by Lassetter. Devigne, who 
has witnessed the blow, is only won to silence in a way 
which it seems impossible to accept as real, though the 
incident is one which is made of dramatic use in allowing 
the weak Lassetter to justify to himself his scoundrelly 
behaviour at the close and so to bring about the final 
tragedy. The episode is unbelievable in all its ugliness, 
though it is true that the author presents it by little more 
than hints. It is a blot on a well-written novel. 


“The Adventures of Louis Blake.” By Louis Becke. 
London: Laurie. 1909. 6s. 


Though cast in narrative form, it may well be believed 
that Mr. Louis Becke has given us in this book some 
further particulars of his early experiences among the 
Pacific islands. The hero’s name is so like that of the 
author that those who see Louis Blake in his glory 
may readily ‘* conceive the bard the hero of the story’’. 
Mr. Becke shows us a young Australian who, with his 
brother, is in ’Frisco at the time of the Franco-Prussian 
war, and he shows us the extraordinary adventures which 

that young man experiences. Louis Blake is seen bound 

for a bogus colony when there is a strange mutiny 
.tboard ; the captain and others are shot, and Blake and 
a companion are set adrift in a boat. Then he is taken 
aboard a whaler, and we are shown exciting doings on 
Cocos Island, where there are rival expeditions after 
buried treasure. Thence Blake and a black Portuguese 
companion set out as owners of a small trading vessel 
and make various trips of a more or less hazardous 
acind, now trading to and from Samoa, and now “ black- 
birding ’’. It is a well-told yarn, full of action and inci- 
dent, one that will especially please those readers who 
possess a boyish zest for the record of exciting adven- 
tures. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“The Ancient Greek Historians.” By J.B. Bury. London: Mac- 
millan. 1909. 7s. 6d. net. 
_ It is one of the great privileges of an early acquired 
interest in the Greek and Roman Classics read at school or a 
university that a book like this by Professor Bury delights 
one in later life. Happily there is a fairly large audience 
of those of us who answer to this description. We like to 
feel ourselves in the hands of a scholar who remembers that 
we are not scholars nor even any longer minute students of set 
portions of certain authors, but are more desirous than ever 
of seeing the ancient world placed in broad and philosophic 
relation with the modern. This book does this for us. It 
consists of eight lectures which Professor Bury delivered at 
Harvard last year, the Lane Lectures for 1908; and the audi- 
ence would consist not of the regular class of university 
students, but generally of well-educated people; a popular 
audience of a higher sort than the ordinary. Professor 


Bury traces the process of the separation of history from 
myth under the influence of Ionian science and philosoph 

until the time of Herodotus, when contact with the Persian 
Empire and the Persian invasions extended the conception of 
history beyond the Greek States. To the epic Herodotus 
succeeded the first of scientific historians, Thucydides, who 
learned under the Sophists to consider and criticise facts 
unprejudiced by authority and tradition. The two chapters 
on Herodotus and Thucydides are an examination of the two 
methods—recreation, amusement, and literary pleasure the 
aim of one; truth and the “teaching of the lessons of 
history’ being the aim of the other. Thucydides had no 
worthy successor until Polybius, and by that time, with the 
coming of the Macedonian and the Roman Empires, the con- 
ception of history had risen to that of world history. In 
the interval the rhetorical writers of history made of it an 
amusement, and it took the place of our novels and light 
literature. This use of history prevailed. The Roman 
historians were Greeks in their methods and principles, and 
they inclined to the literary school, so that Livy and Sallust 
and even Tacitus were rhetoricians rather than historians in 
the Thucydidean sense. Chapter eight compares the views 
of the Ancients concerning the use of history with our own. 
Here Professor Bury explains how our sense of development, 
of the growth of the present out of the past, is enlarged. 
We learn from the Greeks that the end and aim of history 
is humanistic indeed, to teach men lessons; but we 
have learned since that the events of history do not furnish 
such specific practical kessons to posterity as Thucydides 
and Polybius thought they did. We entertain the 
idea of ‘‘the causal sequence of transformations’’ which 
we have learned to call progress; and this idea of pro- 
gress is ‘‘one of the gulfs which separate us from the 
Ancients’’. History still follows the Thucydidean view 
that it is “an education for statesmen.’’ We are Hellenists 
in this as in almost everything through all modern changes. 
Thus Professor Bury, though he is Professor of Modern 
History at Cambridge, is well within his métier when in 
this highly interesting book he discusses so Iucidly the 
ancient historians of Greece. 


“India.” By Victor Surridge. ‘‘ Romance of Empire.” London: 
Jack. 1909. 6s. net. 

There is as much likeness in the style adopted by the 
writers of the volumes in this series as there is in the cover 
design and type. It suggests that Mr. John Lang, the 
general editor, has laid down rules for the guidance of his 
contributors which leave them very little freedom in treat- 
ment. ‘‘One can picture the feelings of the poor inhabitants 
of Calcutta when they learned that a savage and revengeful 
prince was already on the way to destroy them.” ‘‘ With 
what terrible anxiety was the arrival of the enemy waited!” 
‘* And, ch, the pity of it! It is terrible to think how easily 
the Mutiny might have been suppressed.’’ A narrative 
written in this. strain may suit boys and girls, and perhaps 
the man in the street. It comes of the author’s endeavour 
to attune himself to the romance idea, and not to be left be- 
hind by the artist with his coloured pictures. Yet, as he says, 
“* Romance and [ndia ’’ are inseparably associated, and to tell 
the story of India is to write romance. Mr. Surridge has 
been at much pains to collect his material ; and he has made 
an excellent selection of the most telling incidents in India’s 
history. Mr. M‘Cormick’s illustrations will please those to 
whom the literary treatment of the book appeals. 


‘* Liverpool Castle and Its Builders.” By C. H. Hand. Liverpool: 
Hand. 1909. 

Mr. Hand has devoted a good deal of research to tracing 
the record of Liverpool Castle from the time of Roger de 
Poictiers, who was made first Lord of Lancashire, by William 
the Conqueror, until 1725, when the “ grand old fortress” 
made way for a church, a market, and other buildings. The 
only remnant, apparently, is a base of sandstone shaft which 
was discovered during the demolition of 8. George’s Church, 
and given to the Museum. The little volume is of some anti- 
quarian interest. 


Here is Barr’s Seed Guide once again, seeming. to be 
fatter and fuller of good things than ever. One fails, of 
course, to keep up with the names of all the new varieties, 
with a tithe of them indeed ; but it is pleasant to turn over 
the leaves and think of the herbaceous borders again. The 
illustrations are distinctly pretty, reminding one of the 
dainty little woodcuts in Robinson’s ‘‘ English Flower 
Garden "’. But why do the catalogue makers persist in describ- 
ing every variety of flower as “very fine,”’ or ‘‘ beautiful”? 
It reduces them to so dead a level of excellence. 


For this Week’s Books see page 218. 
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By Appointment to H.M. the King. 


“BLACK « WHITE” 
WHISKY 


James Buchanan & Co. Ltd., 
Glasgow & London. 


WHAT SHALL I GIVE? 
is a question often put in connection with Birthdays, Weddings, 
Christmas, New Year, and many other eccasions whem the giving 
of presents is customary. And the questicn is not always easy to 
answer satisfactorily. 


WHY NOT A PICTURE? 
ly likes hind er other, nothing can 
enerally a or vopriate 
Savonrite painter. 


AT THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY 

varied to s 7 


PERMANENT AUTOTYPE { 
REPRODUCTIONS 


are decorative in character and appeal to all lovers of art. Their 

reasonable price brings them within reach of the mest modest 

picture buyer. P 
A Visit of Inspection is Invited. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C, 
(A few doors west of Mudie's Library.) 


CUNLIFFE, RUSSELL & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1888.) 


Bankers and Dealers in Government, Municipal, Land, 
Bank and other Bonds or Debentures issued by 
responsible public bodies on the Continent. 

Best-known Experts and largest Dealers in this form 
of Security in the World. 

Hold large Stocks, and can deliver by return of post. 

Lend Money on approved Continental Securities. 

No connection with any other firm. 

Bankers’ references in all transactions of importance 


10 & 12 PLACE DE LA BOURSE, PARIS. 


Regd. Tel. Address; “ CUNRUSSELL, PARIS.” 


A complete milk and farinaceous food that can be made in a 
minute by the addition of boiling water only. It is very sustaining 
and nourishing, and whilst acceptable to all as a light nourish- 
nent, it is especially helptul to the Invalid and Dyspeptic. 

The “Allenburys” DIET is a food for ADULTs and is quite 
distinct from the “Allenburys” Foods for Infants. 

Tins at 1/6 and 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., 37, Lombard Street, LOOBON. | 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


DRINK THE 
RED 


WHITE 
BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 
In making, use less quantity, It being much stronger 


than ordinary COFFEE. 


SERVICE 


P. 
Pp O FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
‘ALTA, PT , BOMBAY, KURRACHRE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 


P & re) CHEAP RETURN TICKETS, PLEASURE CRUISES and 
ROUND THE WORLD TOURS. For 
spply 122 mberland A 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


) 

) 

) 

) TEAMERS LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 

) 

) 

) 


& COMPANY'S a CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 


venue, W.C., 


for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcu AvENvE, Lonpon. 


For apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., ar to 
the Branch Office’ 26 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 4 


UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE.—To SOUTH and EAST AFRICA.—Via Madeira, 
- Canaries, Ascension, St. Helena, and Lobito Bay. 


Steamers |__Service | London Southampton. 
* WALMER CASTLE .. Royal Mail | cad Feb. 13 
§ AVONDALE CASTLE Intermediate | Feb. 12 Feb. 13 
KINFAUNS CASTLE Royal Mail Feb. 20 
+ GAIKA .. Intermediate Feb. 19 Feb. 20 
* KILDONAN CASTLE Royal Mail | — Feb. 27 
§ DOVER CASTLE _.. Intermediate Feb. 26 Feb. 27 
* Via Madeira. § Via Teneriffe. + Via Las Palmas. 


Special Trains from Waterloo to Southampton every Saturday. 
Donald Currie and Co., Managers, 3 and 4 Fenchurch Street, E.C. West Ead 
Agencies—Sleeping Car Co., 20 Cockspur Street, S.W., and Thos. Cook and Son, 
13 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


WINTER CRUISES 
SUNNY CLIMES, 


FOR HEALTH OR PLEASURE, 
By CUNARD sTEAMERS, 


TO SPAIN, ALGIERS, MALTA, EGYPT, 
THE DELICHTFUL ADRIATIC, AND ITALY. 
‘‘Carpathia” and “ Slavonia” sail rom Liverpool on 16th Febru- 
ary and 3rd March a. Passengers may return by either of those 

magnificent ships, ** Caronia” and Carmania. 
ees: 


OWLANDSON DRAWINGS, also ETCHINGS 

by D. S. MACLAUGHAN aad H. MULREADY STONE. Exhibition 

now open at Mr. R. GUTEKUNST'S, 16 King Street, S. James's, S.W 
10—6 daily. Admission 1s. 


YPEWRITING, od. per 1,000 words; carbons, 
R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. ¢ 


_THE CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIES. 
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STANDARD WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


L. UPCOTT GILL, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, LONDON. 


QLD ENGLISH FURNITURE. A Reprint of 


the extremely interesting and highly illustrated articles that have appeared in 
The Basaar newspaper during the past year. By G.O. WHEELER. Published by 
subscription, price 6s. 6d., post free. Descriptive Pamphlet will be sent on request. 


ENGLISH ANTIQUITIES. A Popular Guide 


to the Collection of Curios of the Paleolithic, Neolithic, Bronze, Iron, ——_ 
Saxon, and Medieval Ti with a concise Di wy Ay Terms, &c., used. By 
Grorde Cuxcn, F.G.S. Illustrated. In cloth, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. 10d. 


QLD ENGLISH CHURCHES: their Archi- 


tecture, Furniture, Monuments, Vestments, Plate, &c. Second and Enlarged 
Edition. By Georce Ciincn, F.G.S. Magnificently Illustrated. In cloth gilt, 
price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. 10d. 


A GUIDE TO THE COINS OF GREAT 


BRITAIN AND IRELAND, in Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time, with their Value. By the late Colonel W. STEWART 
Txorsurn. Fourth Edition. Revised and Enlarged by H. A. Grueser, F.S.A. 
ney Saas ineating over 362 Coins. In cloth gilt, price ros. 6d., by post 
108. 


[ENGLISH POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 


.A Guide for Collectors. Handsomely Illustrated with Engravings of 
pie Pieces and the Marks used by the different Makers, With some account 

evised nlarg: y Ausrrey Gunn, Expert in ‘ot! a orcelain to 
“The Bazaar.” In cloth gilt, price 6s., by post 6s. 4d. _ 


PRACTICAL GAME PRESERVING. Con- 


taining the fullest Directions for Rearing and Preserving both Winged and 

id Game, and Destroying Vermin; with other Information of Value to the 

er. By W. Carnecir. Illustrated by F. W. Fronawk, M. F. 

Lypon, and others. In cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 11d. 


PRACTICAL WILDFOWLING: A_ Book 


7 on Wildfowl and Wildfowl Shooting. New Edition. By W. T. Fatton. 
In cleth, price 6s., by post 6s. 4d. 


(CHOICE FERNS FOR AMATEURS. Their 


Culture in the Open and Under Glass. By Geo. ScHNempeR. Numerous 
Illustrations. In cloth, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. gd. 


QRCHIDS: their Culture and Management. 


| W. Watson (Curator, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew). New Edition, 

thoroughly Revised and Enlarged, by Henry J. CHAPMAN, one of the finest growers 

and es in the Kingdom. Beautifully Illustrated with 180 Engravings and 20 
Plates. In demy 8vo. cloth gilt extra, price 25s., by post 25s. 6d. 


BOOK OF BRITISH HAWK MOTHS. A 


‘opular and Practical Manual for all idopterists. Copiously illustrated 
in Diack and white from the Author's own ature. By 
W. J. Lucas, B.A. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. od. 


BRITISH DRAGONFLIES. Being an Ex- 


haustive Treatise on our Native Odonata; Their Collection, Classification, 

and Preservation. By W. J. Lucas, B.A. bag be illustrated with 27 Plates, 
: 39, Species, exquisitely printed in Colour, and numerous Black-and- 
White Engravings. In cloth gilt, price 31s. 6d., by post 31s. 11d. 


All About Investment. 


By Henry Lowenfeld. Now Ready. 5/- net. 


“It is suceess which colours all in life.”— | 


Opening the first chapter with these words, the 

author shows how investment success can only Not a 

be attained by the recognition of a definite dull 
investment aim. He divides investors into ten | 

groups, in one of which every reader —be he | moment 
thrifty artisan or wealthy landowner—is bound ‘| mor an 
to recognise himself and his needs. In the | 

succeeding eight chapters each reader is taught _ abstruse 
how to avoid the risks inseparable from hap- || point in 
bazard investment ; how to achieve his own its 282 
investment aim and “‘ the success which colours | 

all in life.” It is a logical book for logical | pages. 
people. | 


‘Gra.s of your Bookse ler or direct of the Publishers, Financia! Review of Reviews, 
. 2 Waterloo Place, London, 8.W. 


WHO WAS SWEDENBORG? 


— 


A Lecture on EMANUEL SWEDENBORG: HIS LIFE 
AND CHARACTER, will be sent free and post free to al! 
applicants on their sending their names and addresses to the 

SecRETARY OF THE SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 
1 Broomsaury Street, Lonpon, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART 
Douris and the Painters of Greek Vases (Edmond Patier), 
Murray. 7s. 6d. net. 
BrocraPHy 
George Canning and his Friends (Josceline Bagot). Murray, 
30s, net 


. net. 
Tragedy Queens of the Georgian Era (John Fyvie). Methuen, 
12s, 6d. net. 

Herbert Spencer (William Henry Hudson). Constable. 1s. net, 
Werks of James Buchanan, Vol. VI. (John Bassett Moore), 
Philadelphia : Lippincott. £12 12s. for twelve volumes. 
Fiction 
With Powder Puff and Dagger (May Isabel Fisk). Sisley’s. 6, 

Stranleigh’s Millions (Robert Barr). Nash. 6s. 

The Gitted Family (Barry Pain). Methuen. 6s. 

Araminta (J. C. Snaith). Smith, Elder. 62, 

Ione Chaloner (Earl of Iddesleigh). Murray. 6s. 

Idolatry (Alice Perrin). Chatto and Windus. 6a. 

The Measure of Our Youth (Alice Herbert). Lane. 6s, 
Hilary Thornton (Hubert Wales). Long. 6s. 

The Heart of a Gypsy (Rosamond Napier). Duckworth. 6s. 
The King’s Cause (Walter E. Grogan). Milne. 6s. 

Duncan Falconer’s Revenge (Alice M. Dale). Routledge. 6s. 


History 
The Age of the Enlightened Despot, 1660-1789 (A. H. Johnsen), 


Methuen. 2s. 6d. 

The Scots Army, 1661-1688 (Charles Dalton). Edinburgh: 
Brown. 25s, net. 

Journal of John Mayne, 1814 (John Mayne Colles). Lane. 
12s, 6d. net. 

A History of Canada, 1763-1812 (Sir C. P. Lucas). Oxford : At 
the Clarendon Press. 128. 6d. net. 

Ireland under Stuarts (Richard Bagwell). Longmans (2 vols.), 
283. net. 

History of the Bank of England (A. Andréadés). King. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

Natura, History 
Consider the Butterflies (Lucas P. Stubbs). Stock. 3s. 6d. net. 
REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 

Dog Breaking (General W. N. Hutchinson), 2s. 6d. net; Hydro- 
graphical Surveying (late Sir William J. L. Wharton), 21s. 
net; Johannes Brahms: the Herzogenberg Correspondence 
(Edited by Max Kalbeck), 10s. 6d. net; Tales of the 
Caliphs (Claud Field), 2s. 6d. net. Murray. 

Letters of an American Farmer (J. Hector St. John Chéveceeur). 
Chatto and Windus. 6s. net. 

Causeries du Lundi (C. A. Sainte-Beuve).. Routledge... 1a, net. 

The Merchant of Venice; A Midsummer Night’s Dream (Edited 
by K. Harvey). Routledge. 1s. net each. 

Welsh Medieval Law (A. W. Wade-Evans). Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press. 82. 6d. net. 

The Bruce (John Barbour). Black. 5s, net. 

The Poems of Edgar Allan Poe (Edited by John H. Ingram). 
Routledge. is. net. 


THEOLOGY 
Churchmanship and Character (W. H. Carnegie). Murray. 
33. 6d. net. 
Early Christianity (S. B. Slack). Constable. 1s. net. 


Light for Lesser Days (Horace Finn Tucker). Stock. 62. net. 
The Tests of Life (Robert Law). Edinburgh: Clark. 72. 6d. 
net. 
‘TRAVEL 
Among the Wild Tribes of the Afghan Frontier (T. L. Pennell). 
Seeley. 16s. net. 
VERSE 
Thoughts in Solitude (Graham-Burr). Stock. 4:. 6d. net. 
Poems (Mackenzie Bell). Clark. 2s. 6d. net. 
Burial of Sir John Moore (Charles Wolfe). Sedgwick and 
Jackson. 14. net. 


The Maid’s Forgiveness (John Jay Chapman). New York: 
Moffat Yard. 3s, net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Spottiswoode. 


Clube, 1909 (Edited by E. C. Austen Leigh). 


3. 6d. 
Labour = Housing at Port Sunlight (W. L. George). Rivers. 
3s. 6d. net. 
London Diocese Book for 1909 (Edited by Prebendary Glen- 
dinning Nash). §8.P.C.K. 1a. 6d. net 
Smith, Elder. 


Meaning of Money, The (Hartley Withers). 
7s. 6d. net. 

Moral System of Dante’s Inferno (W. H. V. Reade). Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

Dictionary of National Biography (Edited by Leslie Stephen and 
Sidney Lee). Vol. XII. Smith, Elder. 152. net. 

Passing English of the Victorian Era (J. Redding Ware). Rout- 
eb 7s. 6d. net. 

Railway Rates (late Joseph Horrocks), Sonnenschein. 

Reviews AND Maaazines For Fesruary.—Blackwood’s Magazine, 
Qe. 6d.; The Century, 1s. 4d.; The Empire Review, le. ; The 
Contemporary Review, 2°. 6d.; The National Review, 2s. 6d. ; 
The American Historical Review, $1; The Nineteenth 
Century and After, 2%. 6d.; Revue des Deux Mondes, =? 
The Westminster Review, 2s. 6d.; National Defence, 1s. ; 
The Financial Review of Reviews, 1s.; The United Service 
Magazine, 2s.; The Book Monthly, 6d. ; Travel and 
tion, 14.; Current Literature, .} The International, 1. . 
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The Saturday Review. 


|SEELEY NEW BOOKS 


AMONG THE WILD TRIBES OF 
THE AFGHAN FRONTIER. 


A Record of gintese awl oan intercourse with the natives of the 
Indian marches. 43 ENNELL, M.D., B.Sc., F.R.C.S. With 
an Introduction by ARE ROBERTS, "V.C., K.G. Demy 8vo, cloth, 

gilt top. Price 16s. net. With 37 Illustrations and Two Maps. 
A valuable record of sixteen years’ good work by a Medical Missionary. 
, Dr. Pennell throws many new and interesting sidelights on the domestic 
social as well as on the moral and religious aspects of their lives and 

characters.” —Extract frcm Lorp Rorexts’ Introduction. 


BEHIND THE VEIL IN PERSIA AND 
TURKISH ARABIA. 
An Account of Er 5 ht years’ residence amongst the 
’ women of the -GRIFFITH. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
gilt top. 37 and a Map. 
“A book and living reminiscen nces. What Mrs. 


Hume-Criffith $ty to say is always interesting.” 
Evening Standard. 


A BRITISH OFFICER IN 
THE BALKANS. 
By MAJOR PERCY HENDERSON. Demy 8vo. cloth, gilt top. 
Price r€s. net. With 30 Illustrations and a Map. 
**Major Henderson’s acute and searching impressions make a 
volume of no little attraction and variety. His book is full of 
vivid pletures and astute estimates.”—Daily Telegraph, 


THE CHILDHCOD OF MAN. 
A Popular Account of the Lives and Thoughts of the Primitive Races. 
By Dr. LEO FROBENIUS. Translated S Professor A. H. KEANE, 
L ~ With 416 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 

“The general reader will find much that is iptenesting in 
‘The Chilahood of Man,’ while the student cannot afford to over- 
Dr. A. C. Havpon (Ex-President of the Anthropological Institute), 
in ion. 


ASTRONOMY OF TO-DAY. 
An Introduction to the Understanding of Astroromy. By CECIL G. 
DOLMAGE, LL.D., F.R.A.S. With Frontispiece in Colours and 45 
other Illustrations, § id Edition. Extra crown 8vo. ss. net. 


**Admirably clear... full of charm and fascination.” 
Westminster Gazette. 


SCIENTIFIC IDEAS OF TO-DAY. 
A Popular Account of the Nature of Matter Electricity, Light, Heat, 
Electrons, &c. By C. R. GIBSON, Author of * Electricity of To-day." 
With 24 Illustrations. 5s. net. (Second Edition in the press. 
** Aamirably simple and lucid.” —G/oéc. 
“A well of information—very ably explained. vg 
Western Morning News. 


London : SEELEY & CO., Linitep, 38 Great Russell Street. 


MACMILLAN AND CO.’S LIST 


LORD AVEBURY’S NEW BOOK. 


Peace and Happiness. 


By Lord 
AVEBURY. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Social Life at Rome in the Age of 
Cicero. By W. WARDE FOWLER, M.A., Fellow and 
Lecturer of Lincoln College, Oxford, Author of “The Roman 
Festivals of the Period of the Republic,” &c. With Map and 
Plans. 8vo. 10s. net. { Wednesday, 


Mars as the Abode of Life. By 


PERCIVAL LOWELL, LL.D., Author of ‘* Mars and 
Its Canals,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


A novel of contemporary English 
TONO-BUNG AY. life. It claims affinity with 
aa as distinguished from 
Mr. Wells’ romances, into which 

By H. G. WELLS. a fantastic element enters, 
One Immortality. By H. Hatt, 
Author of ‘* The Inward Light,’ y, &e, 


Abraham ByN NorMAN 
With Rare Portraits and Facsimiles. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. 


Abraham Lincoln: the Boy and the 
Man. By JAMES MORGAN. Illustrated. “Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Lincoln the Leader. 
GILDER. Illustrated. See ‘“‘Cenrury MAGAZINE” for 
February. Price 1s. 4d. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 


By RicHarp W. 4 


READY at commenodement of PARLIAMENTARY 
SESSION. 


1909 EDITION. 


Illustrated with 500 Armorial Engravings. 


DEBRETT’S 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 


AND THE 


JUDICIAL BENCH. 


A full and complete Parliamentary Guide, with particulars 
of all pollings at last two General and all subsequent 
Bye-Elections ; changes in personnel of the House 
since last appeal to Constituencies; Abridged Peerage ; 
List of Privy Council; and Biographies of Judges of 
High and County Courts, Recorders, Metropolitan and 
Stipendiary Magistrates, and Colonial Judges ; Explana- 
tions of Technical Parliamentary Expressions and 


Usage, &c., &c. 


530 pp. cloth gilt, 7s. Gd. net. 


London: 
DEAN & SON, Ltd., 160a Fleet Street, E.C. 


To those who wish to keep abreast 
of the literature of the day, the 


WESTMINSTER 
GAZETTE 


is indispensable. 


The fulness and authority of its reviews 
is unequalled, and its columns contain 
a complete record of the output of the 
publishers. 


THE SATURDAY 
WESTMINSTER 


A weekly magazine review, at 
the price of one penny, has 
secured a unique position by the 
literary discrimination and sanity of 
judgment of its notices of new books. 


If you are interested in literature order 
THE SATURDAY WESTMINSTER. 


Offices: Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C, 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


ENGRAVINGS AND DRAWINGS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
w. on WEDNESDAY, Fesrvary 17, at One o'clock precisely, 
BNGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS (framed and in the Portfolio), including the 
COLLECTION of the late George Smith, Esq., F.S.A., comprising a fine — 
sion in the rare First State of the Portrait of Lucas Vorsterman, etched by 
Sir A Ventoes ; the Raby Pack, by H. B. Chalon, after W. Ward; Mezzotint 

' Portraits after om}. Reynolds, &c. ; Drawings in Water-Colours, by J. Varley, 
D. M. Serres, R. Westall, W. Vandervelde, and others; the Property of the late 
James Gibson Hamilton Starke, Esq., of Troqueer Holin, whose wife was Grand- 
niece of Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A., comprising Miss Croker, by S. Cousins, 
after Sir T. Lawrence, Proof; Countess Gower and Child, by and after the same, 
Proof ; a Collection of the Works of Sir T. Lawrence, by different Engravers, with 


Biographical Notices ; other Portraits after Sir T. Lawrence by S. Cousins, F. C. 
Lewis, S. W. Reynolds, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE SIR JAMES T. KNOWLES, K.C.V.O.' 
AND A PORTION OF THE LIBRARY OF D. R. CLARK, ESQ. 
M.A., F.S.A.Scot. 

ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, Fesrvary 18, and Following Day, at One o'clock 
isely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including the Library of the late Sir 

James 


xecutors ion of the 
ibrary of D. R. Clark, Esq., M.A., F.S.A.Scot. ; a portion the 
late James Bolton, Esq., of Storrs Hall (the property of Annabella Lady Boughey), 


English Text 
Society's Publications ; Shakespeare, edited by Payne Collier ; Works illustrated 
omas Westmacott’s English Spy ; 


Catalogues may be had. 


THE VALUABLE COLLECTION OF AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, 
THE PROPERTY OF J. STODDART, ESQ. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, Fesrvary 22, and Following Day, at One o'clock 
ecisely, the Valuable Collection of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, Historical 
ments and Manuscripts, the property of J. Stoddart, Boa.» including 

J. Addison, D. Garrick, E. Kec, Mrs. Siddons, T. Gainsborough, Sir W. Scott, 
C, Dickens, and others. Important Letters of Lord Nelson, and a fine collection 
ef Melson Letters. Portraits, Engravings, Relics, &c., in a vol. ; some interesting 
Aucograph Music Scores, collections of Autographs in Albums from the Toole Sale, 


a small library of Books. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


The attention of Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners, who may be desirous 
of selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, Prints, 
Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical Instruments, Guns, 
and other Valuables, is drawn to Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 


Averron Gatiertes, 9 ConpuiT STREET, AND 234 Mappox Strest, W., 
which are Open Daily to receive goods intended for early sales. 
VALUATIONS are prepared for Fire Insurance, Estate Duty, and all other pur- 
= As to Insurance, owners are reminded that, for security, Messrs. KNIGHT, 
xx & Rout ev’s detaiied inventory and valuation of the contents of a Town or 
Country Mansion is an important adjunct to their Fire Insurance Policies. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GBNERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonvon. Codes : Unicope and A B C, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Tefephone : Cewrrat 1515. Telephone : Mayrair 3601 


YOUR TREASURED MS. 


Why not print it? Most people have 
written a book, but have not printed it 
becanse they lacked information as to cost 
of preduction. This may be obtained 
without fee from 


GARDEN CITY PRESS Ltd., Fine Book Printers, Letchworth. 


NOTICE. 
The Torms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW arei— 
Onited Kingdom, Abroad. 
4 
One Yoar wo 888 130 6 
Half Year ... ow ww O8§ 8 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining th: 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
immediately, 
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GUAYAQUIL & QUITO RAILWAY 60, 


(REPUBLIC OF ECUADOR.) 
(Incorporated under the Laws of the S:ate of New Jersey, U.S.A.) 


A PROSPEOTUS is now being issued by the Guayaquil and Quito Railway Compay, 
on behalf of te Contractors for the Loan, INVITING SUBSCRIPTIONS fa” 


$2,253,000 Six per Cent: Prior Lien Mortga: Gold Bonds, 
= a issue “a a to Bearer of $1,000 exch, 

a e price o r nt. 4 9d. Bor 
(£205 4s. 21.), pe per Bond of $100 
Payable at Mes:rs. GLYN, MILLs, Currin & Co., 67 Lombard Street, London, 0, 

percent, = ‘£10 on Applicatio 
per cent., = on J cation. 
25 51 6 0 its 


» » Allotment. 
35 7:16 April 6, 1909, 
2 w» 61 60 May 12,1909, 
» £184.13 9 


90 
Or the whole may be paid "up in full in advance on any date fixed for payment of 
instalments, under discount at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum. 
The LIST of SUBSORIPTIONS will OPEN on MONDAY, Feb: 15, 1909, 
and will CLOSE on or before THURSDAY, February 18, 1909, 


In accordance with the terms of the Agreement of the 30th September 
1908, hereinafter mentioned, anda Trust Deed, dated 8th December, 19 
made between the Railway Company, the Windsor Trust Company (of New 
York), as Trustees, and the Government of the Republic of Ecuador (being 
a Trust Deed to secure the Prior Lien Bonds), the Bonds are secured bya 
Preferential Mortgage on all the Property, Franchises and Effecte of ths 
Railway Company, having a prior charge ranking in front of the existing 
Mortgage Bonds of $10,808,000, and are guaranteed unconditionally ag ty 
Principal, Interest and Sinking Fund by the Government of Ecuador and 
secured by a first charge and lien on the entire Customs Revenues of the 
Republic. 


The Bonds are repayable at par on the 2nd January, 1930, and are redeem. 
able by an accumulative Sinking Fund of 2} per cent. per annum, applicable 
by purchases when the price of the Bonds is below par, and by half-yearly 
drawings at par in London when the price is at or above par. The Bonds 
may be red d by the Company at any time at 105 per cent. upon gir 
months’ notice. 

Interest payable half-yearly, on the 2nd January and 2nd July, in London, 
- a Glyn, Mills, Currie and Co., 67 Lombard Street, and also in 

ew York. 

Scrip certificates to bearer will be delivered after payment of the amonnt 
due on allotment, and will carry an interest coupon due 2nd July, 1%, 
representing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum on instalments 
accrued to that date. 

Definite Bonds will be delivered in exchange for fully-paid scrip certificates 
after the 2nd July, 1909, and due notice will be given by advertisement when 
they are ready for delivery. 

The total authorised issue of $2,486,000 Six per Cent. Prior Lien Mortgage 
Gold Bonds is made pursuant to an Agreement made on the Wth of September, 
1908, between the Government of the Republic of Ecuador, the Guayaquil and 
Quito Railway Company and the Council of Foreign Bondholders, which was 
approved on Ist November, 1908, by the Congress of Ecuador, subject to 
certain slight modifications. 

Under the provisions of the above-mentioned Agreement the holders of 
the outstanding Railway Bonds (the amount of which was originally 

12,282,000, but which has been reducéd by the Sinking Fund to $10,808,000) 
consent to the issue of the $2,486,000 Six per Cent. Prior Lien Bonds havi 
a first charge on the whole of the Customs revenue of the Republic 
Ecuador and on the Railway Company and all its properties. 

The above-mentioned Agreement of 30th Seotenber 1908, and the Trust 
Deed to secure the present issue contain the following features :— 

(1) The Government of Ecuador unconditionally guarantees the payment 
of prineipal, interest, and Sinking Fund on the Bonds by a preferential 
lien on its entire Customs Revenue, and undertakes that after the 3st De- 
cember, 1908, there shall exist no charge on the Customs Revenues in priority 
to or ranking pari passu with that assigned to the 4 rior Lien Bondholders, 
and that it will not in future constitute any charge on such Revenues to the 
prejudice of the Bondholders’ rights. The Banks in which these Revenues 
are deposited are to set aside daily as and from the lst January, 1909, without 
intermission throughout each year, the necessary quota of the annual debt 
service, and remittances are to be made each fortnight to the Bankers in 
London charged with the service of the Bonds. 


Cable advice has been received from the Banco Comercial y Agricola at 
Guayaquil that the first and second fortnightly quotas, amounting respec- 
tively to $35,486 and $37,673, have been remitted to Messrs. Glyn, Mills, 
Currie and Co. 

(2) The Council of Foreign Bondholders, as holders of $1,000 special “ee 
stock, and representing the Railway Bondholders, are entitled to, and will 
in due course, — three Directors of the Company. 

The Guayaquil and Quito Railway is 288 miles in length, and runs from 
Duran, which is situated on the navigable River Guayas, opposite the 
important seaport of Guayaquil, to Quito, the Capital of Ecuador. The line 
was opened for traffic throughout in June, 1908, and has been regularly 
working since then. : 

The Railway has not been opened long enough to afford any proper indica- 
tion of its true earning capacity. The gross receipts from September to 
December, 1908, as reported by cable from Ecuador, show a monthly average 
of 138,993 sucres, or, say, £13,899 per month. 

The total authorised issue of $2,486,000 Prior Lien Bonds represents % 
charge of less than £1,800 per milo of Railway. The sum required to pro- 
vide for the interest and Sinking Fund of these Bonds is, in round figures, 
£43,360 per annum, so that, apart from the Government gtarantee, net 
earnings of the Railway to the amount of only £834 per week would cover 
the service of the issue. 

The amount which the Government of the Republic of Eouador 


guarantees to remit to Lundon annually $859,740 
6 per cent. interest on $2,486,000 Prior Lien Bon 7 
er cent. Sinking Fund, equal to E 
$211,260 
Or a surplus per annum in Government guarantees over tho , 
amount necessary for the service of the Prior Lien Bonds (which 
is applicable for the service of the General Series of Railway 


The Customs revenue of the Government of Ecuador during the four years 
from 1904 to 1907 is cfficially stated to have been as follows :— 
$4,020,670 

Application will be mide in-dne course to the Stook Exohange, London, 
for a special settlement and an official quotation of the Bonds. . 

The Prospectus, to which intending subscribers are referred, contains 
further information and particulars. 

Applieations for the Bonds will only be received upon the terme of the 
Prospectus and upon the Form of Application accompanying the same, 
copies of which can be obtained of Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie and Co. 
67 Lombard Strect, London, E.0.; Messrs. Morley, Shirreff and Co., Solicitor®, 
53 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E.C.; Messrs. H. Vigne and Sons, 
2 Tokenhouse Buildings, E.C., Brokers; and Messrs, B. Newgase and Co; 
75-76 Lombard B8treet, London, 


—— 
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and other Properties, comprising Works on the Fine Arts, 
English and Foreign Authors; Americana ; Books of Emblems, Portraits, and 
- Caricatures ; Book. Plates, &c. ; Arabian Nights, Villon Society ; The Germ, 1850 ; 
Burlington Fine Arts Club Publications: Le Pautre, CEuvres d’Architecture ; 
May be viewed two days prior. a 
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SCIENCE MODERN 


Prepared under the Editorship of Prof. J. R. Ainswortu Davis, M.A., with the 
co-operation of the following eleven eminent Specialists :— 


A. C. D. CROMMELIN, B.A., F.R.A.S., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
O. T. JONES, M.A., F.G.S., of H.M. Geological Survey; J. P. MILLINGTON, 
M.A., B.Sc., formerly Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge ; J. H. SHAXBY, B.Sc., 
Lecturer in Physics in University College, Cardiff; H. J. FLEUREF, D.Sc., Lecturer 
in Geology and Geography in University College, Aberystwyth; H. SPENCER 
HARRISON, D.Sc., formerly Lecturer in Zoology in University College, Cardiff ; 
. M. F. DRUMMOND, M.A., Lecturer in Botany in the Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; J. TRAVIS JENKINS, D.Sc., Ph.D., Scientific Superintendent » 
of the Lancashire and Western Sea-Fisheries Committee; JAMES WILSON, 
M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Agriculture in the Royal College of Science, Dublin ; 
BENJAMIN MOORE, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Bio-Chemistry in the University 
of Liverpool; J. W. FRENCH, B.Sc., Editor of “ Modern Power-Generators,” &c. 


Mr. G. F. Dantett, presenting the report of the sub-committee on the sequence 
of studies in the science section of the curriculum in Secondary Schools, says :— 


They praise the ‘‘ Public School Science Masters’ Association” for their endeavour to overcome 
the neglect of science in elementary schools, and state that no school course can be considered complete 
without at least two years’ systematic practical work in science. ‘‘ We think,” the committee state, 
‘‘ that the value of sound scientific literature of a general character and of good lectures well illustrated . 
for older and intellectual boys is underrated. Evolution, geology, electricity, optics, sound, human 
physiology, and astronomy seem suitable subjects. The feeling that there has been of late years a loss 
of popular interest in science is shared by your committee, who feel that we must look to the school to : 
improve matters. . . . We are impressed with the need of bringing all science work into closer touch with 
everyday experience. What is wanted is a scholarly literature of science.” 


THE SCOPE OF THE WORK. 


The work sums up in an accurate and yet a readable fashion the present ‘state of knowledge in 
Astronomy, Geology, Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Zoology, Biology, Physiology, Medicine and Surgery, 
Anthropology, and Ethnology. Briefly, the object of SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE is to give a 
connected account of present-day science, with special reference to its influence on modern life. Man 
and his needs: this is the alpha and omega of the book. Illuminating Articles are included on :— : 


The Nature and Cause of | Electrons and Their Work. The Submarine. 
Sun Spots. The Physics of Soap Bubbles. Plant Associations. 
Origin of the Solar System. | The Spectroscope and Spectra. Strange Extinct Animals. 
Origin of Mountains. Dispersal of Seeds and Fruits. Evolution of the Animal Kingdom. 
The Ice Age. The Eggs of Deep Sea Fish. The Progress of Scientific Agri- 
The Nature of Volcanoes | Serum Treatment of Diseases. culture. 
and Earthquakes. The Importance of Heredity.e The Village Community. 
The Nature of Matter. The Theory of Natural Selection. | The Life History of the Eel. 
The Réntgen Rays and | The Finsen Light and X-rays. Progress of Sanitary Science. 
Radiography. , The Cradle of the Human Race. The Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages. 
The Properties of Radium. The Races of Mankind. Aeroplanes and Dirigible Balloons. 


Two movable cardboard plates of The Frog and Rose respectively will be given with the Work. 


The volume treats of everything scientific, from Brennan's Mono-Rail to Pottery-making in Central 
Africa; from the Great Nebula in Andromeda to the Striated Boulder in Boulder Clay. 


SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 
‘*ScHOOL OF SCIENCE, SANDGATE, KENT. 
‘Dear Sirs,—I have much pleasure in enclosing a cheque for 6s. for the first 
volume of. ‘Science in Modern Life.’ It is a good book, and worth more than 
the amount asked for it. Please send me the remaining volumes as they appear 


and I will send remittance. . .. . 
‘*Yours truly (Sgd.) ARNOLD H. ULLYETT (F.R.G.S., A.C.P.).” 


SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE will be completed in six large and sumptuously bound 
volumes measuring 10x7 in. The first volume contains two large folding maps, 19 full-page 
plates, and 39 other illustrations and diagrams. Volume I. is now ready. Remaining 


5 volumes issued quarterly. 
It is only necessary to spend 6/- every 3 months in order litem ane 
first List of Sub- 
SCribers for Scrmnce 
Mopern as 
published. I send P.O. for 
6s, for first volume, and agree 
to send the same amount on re- 
ceipt of each of the remaining five 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, ot 


44-45 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


to become possessed of this truly wonderful work. Send ¢ 


attached Order Form with P.O. TO-DAY. 
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The Saturday Review. 


13 February, 1909 


This Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 

The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will OPEN on FRIDAY, the 12th day of 
February, 1909, and CLOSE for TOWN and COUNTRY on or before MON- 
DAY, the 15th day of February 1909. 


LONDON PURE MILK ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


Incorporated under the Companicg Acts, 1862 to 
CAPITAL - = £200,000, 

Divided into 800,000 Members’ Shares of 5s. each, of which 64,555 have been 
subscribed by the Managing Friends and Customers, the 
alance 

735,45 MEMBERS’ SHARES FOR SUBSORIPTION 


Payable :—1ls. per Share on A lication ; 4s. Share on Allotment. 
There are no Vendors’ or Pounders’ Shares, thus the whole of the Profits 
will be available for distribution amongst the holders of Members’ Shares. 


Pornts or InreREst To [NvestoRs.—There are some striki advan 
i i to which the Comma 


in connection with the b of the A iat 
of Management desire to call attention : os 

1. UNLimiTep Score.—Milk, Butter or Eggs are used poy | in almost every 
household, and there is a vast population to cater for, as the Assoviation jy 
not only Supplying the well-to-do-household but is extending its operations 
to bring the benefits of the much needed reform to the very rest districts, 
Apart from the bdbn conferred on the working and — classes by supply. 
ing a perfectly Pure Milk at ordinary prices, this branch of the businegg jg 
a profitable source of income. 

2. ACTUAL VALUE OF Members’ SHARES TO CustomERS.—By a rule of ths 
Association all Members are entitled to a special discount of 6d. in the £ og 
the value of their purchases. Assuming the holder of a 5/- Share takes only 
£10 worth of produce per annum—about 3/9 a week—the discount would 
amount to 5/- per annum (equal to 100 per cent. _ on one Members’ 
Share from discount alone, apart from any dividend). 

3. Prospective VaLug or Members’ Sxanes.—The advantage of holding Mem. 
bers’ Shares will be apparent, when it is considered that no further issue of 
Members’ Shares is intended to be made after the present authorised issue 


Holders of Members’ Shares receive a Special Discount on their Purch 
im addition to any Dividend that may be earned. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
Haroip P. Mostrn, 36a St. George’s Road, Eccleston Square, 


Oartary Epwanp Wiimor Wiiz1ams, 4 Eccleston Street, Eaton Square, 5.W. 
Paepenicx R. Knoutrs, Esq., Temple Grange, Iver Heath, Buoks. 
Oscan Ramvz, 5 Rue Ste Beuve, Paris. 
BANKERS. 
Tae axp Countizs Bank, Limitep, 39 Threadneedle Street, E.C., 
aad Branches. 


REGISTERED OFFICE. 
4 Eccleston Street, Eaton Square, S.W. 


PROSPECTUS. 


Tas Association AND ITs Ossects.—The London Pure Milk Asso- 
elation, Limited, was constituted to supply Pure Milk to householders, at 
ordinary prices, and on Co-operative lines. For many years medical men 
have deplored in the most emphatic language the haphazard, unsatisfactory, 
and even dangerous manner in which the Metropolis is supplied with milk. 

The Medical Officer of Health for Battersea declared :— 

“The apathy of Londoners on the milk question fills me with astonish- 
ment. The disgraceful conditions under which the supply is controlled 
are ex every few weeks, yet nothing adequate is done to better the 
Mati, May 24th, 1907. 

In the Third Interim Report of the Royal Commission on Human and 
Animal Tuberoulosis, the opinion expressed in previous reports is con- 

ed, that bovine tuberculosis is communicable to human beings, and 

bm a very iderable t of disease and loss of life, especially_amo: 
infants and children, must be attributed to the consumption of cows’ mil 
tubercle bacilli. 

It is safe to say there is scarcely a Medical Officer of Health, not only in 
London but throughout the United Kingdom, who has not uttered words 
of the gravest warning against the evils of many of the existing systems 
eof milk supply, such as:— 

Ineanitary cowsheds, and careless and dirty milkers, 

Conveyance of milk in unsealed churns, 

Mixing of milk from churn to churn at the London Railway Termini, 

Distribution of milk to the public by the filthy system of open cans, 

The unorganised, uncontrolled, and mismanaged system of supply from 

to householder. 

The Association has been established to effect a complete and practical 
reform of these and other abuses. 

Tos Necessity OF necessity of pasteurising 
all milk from the country prior to being dispatched to large towns is 
sufficiently indicated in the interim report of the Royal Commission before 


referred to, and is emphasised by one of the most eminent of bacteriological | 


experts, who expresses the opinion that all milk should be distributed in 

bottles, and to render it wholesome for infants and free from infectious 
organisms under present conditions of supply, should be pasteurised or 
sterilised. Pasteurisation consists of heating milk to a temperature not 
7u degrees C., by which the species are all destroyed. 
Vide “‘ Manual of Bacteriology,” by Professor R. Tanner Hewlett, M.D., 
F.R.O.P., D.P.H. (London), of King’s College, London. 

Poritr or Mitx rrom Cow To Constmek.—To ensure the Purity of the 
x! peng to the Association, the following among other precautions 
are taken 

Milk is obtained from the most carefully selected and well-conducted farms. 

All hog are under Expert Medical, Veterinary, and Bacteriological 
supervision. 

ilk is thoroughly cleansed, pasteurised, and cooled by refrigeration, and 

Conveyed to in vessels to be put into 

Bottles sealed and dated for delivery to customers, 
se that at every stage between the cow and the consumer the milk may be 
safeguarded against the risk of contamination. 

Panis Mitk Rerorm.—The Association has adopted a system which is the 
result of most careful investigation into milk supplies of the principal 
cities of Europe and America, and more particularly follows the lines 
adopted by the Société Laititre Maggi of Paris (the Maggi Milk Society). 
This Society inaugurated a thorough reform in the Mi supply of Paris 
which has made rapid progress, as will be seen by the following figures. 

Seles of Milk by the Société Laititre Maggi of Paris, according to their 
published figures :— 


During the year 1903 the Sales amounted to ............ 1,000,000 litres 
And 4 1 the Sales amounted to ...............c.cec0eee 20,000,000 litres 
And it is understood that the Sales in 1908 had 


increased to upwards of ........ 30,000,000 litres 

The Maggi Soviety is stated to have now upwards of 400 Depots in Paris an 
Suburbs. This wonderful suocese ie due small Gave the 
ing powers and ability of Mons. Ramus, who until recently held the position 
of Secretary (Sécrétaire Générale) and one of the principal administrators 
to the Bociety, and having acted for some months past as adviser to the 
ae ~~ ilk Association, Limited, has now joined the Committee of 

anagement. 

“Mons. Ramu, who has made a close study of the London Milk Supply, is 
of opinion that the reform instituted by this Association is not only much 
more needed in London than it wae in Paris, but also that the ficld of 
operations offers much greater scope. 

The response of London householders to this long-required reform of milk 
supply has been remarkable. The first Depot opened the Association in 
Marloes Road, Kensington, in March last, already cake 6 the support of 
nearly 900 customers. Other Depots included in the iitewing et and 

. opened more recently show rapid and highly satisfacto rogress. 
aND of the Association opened and 
working: 55 Marloes Road, Kensington, W; 4 Eocleston Street, Eaton 
» 8.W.; oria Street, 8.W.; ; 
221 Waterloo Road, 8.K.; 82a Lisson Grove, W. a ee 

Head Depot and Administration Offices :— 

HALKIN PLAOE, BELGRAVE UARE, 8.W. (now in course of 

aa ion). 

Co-orenative Svcctases.-The Committee of Management feol t i 
. successful introduction and the rapidly incrensin full 
them inviting the co-operation of the public in making an immediate exten- 
te 
‘ seociat t ng on co-operative lines, the Members’ Sh: 
at 5/- each, thus enabling even small householders to become 
members and participate in the benefits of the Association. 

The success attained y working on co-operative lines ig noteworthy in 
the case, for example, of the pone and Navy Co-operative Soolety, Limited 
each 1/- Bhare of which Boviety is worth about 4). The Army and Navy 
Supply, Limited, and the Civil Service Supply 
Association, Limited, are two other notable examples of successful 

trading. 
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is subscribed, and therefore futare customers, to acquire the benefits of mem. 
bership, must purchase their Members’ Shares from holders. The Members’ 
— should, therefore, automatically increase in value as the business 
develops. 

DIvisEuD Prosrects.—Mr. Frank 8. Fawcett, General Manager to tho 
Association, has addressed the following letter to the Committee of 


Management :— 
‘London, 6th February, 1909, 
“Dear Sirs,—I have gone very carefully into the possibilities of the 
development of the Association's business with the additional capital to be 
provided. Based on the actual progress made by the Association during 
the last few months, I estimate that the extension of the present programme 
will bring the number of customers up to 100,000 within a reasonable time. 
It is safe to assume that each customer would spend an average of 3s, 
week, and this based on the above number would show a minimum profit 
per customer of 2d. per week from Milk alone (apart from that which 
would be derived from the sale of Butter and oa faithfully, 
“ (Signed) FRANK S. FAWCETT, General Manager.” 
Taking as the basis of calculation the figures of 100,000 customers spending 
an average of 3s. per week and the minimum profit of 3d. por customer per 
week as estimated in Mr. Fawcett's letter, the 
Net Annual Profit of the Association would be ............... £65,000 
20 per cent. dividend on a Capital of £200,000 would require 40,000 


Thus leaving for Administration, Depreciation, Reserve, &c. £25,000 

EXTENDING BUSINESS AND OPENING New Brancurs.—With the additional 
capital this iseue, if fully subscribed, would Dae at their disposal, the 
Committee of Management propose to establish depots as quickly as possible 


at: 

BALHAM, BATTERSEA, BECKENHAM, BLACKHEATH, BROMLEY, 
CAMBERWELL, CLAPHAM, CLAPTON, CRICKLEWOOD, CROYDON, 
FKALING, FINCHLEY, HAMMERSMITH, HAMPSTEAD, HIGHGATE, 
HORNSEY, ILFORD, KILBURN, KINGSTON, NORWOOD, PUTNEY, 
RICHMOND, STOKE NEWINGTON, STRATFORD, STREATHAM, 
SYDENHAM, WALTHAMSTOW, WIMBLEDON, and other districts 
throughout London and the Suburbs. 

The Committee of Management consider that in any part of London success 
should be assured. 

The supplies of milk, cleansed and pasteurised in the country ready for 
bottling and delivery to customers, are being purchased by the Association 
from the Hygienic Dairy Society, Limited, of London and Salisbury, Wilts, 
in which Society the Association holds a majority of the Shares, and of which 
the Hon. H. P. Mostyn and Captain Williams are the sole directors. 

Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association, the letter of Mr. 
Fawcett, copy Reports of the Royal Commission on Human and Animal 
Tuberculosis, and the Manual of Bacteriology, by Professor Hewlett, can be 
inspected at the offices of the Association, at any time during business hours, 
whilst the subscription list is open. : 

No part of this issue has been underwritten, and no brokerage will be paid. 

The Association offered 19,993 of its Shares for subscription privately « 
the 11th day of February, 19C8, which were all allotted and are now fully paid. 
Since that date the Association has made no specific offer of Shares but has 
kept the list open and additional Shares have been allotted from time to 
time to the aggregate number of 44,562, and the whole of such Shares are 
fully paid. The minimum subscription upon which the Committee of Manage- 
ment may proceed to a first allotment upon this issue is £100. . 

It is intended to apply for a settlement in and Official Quotation of the 
Shares on the Stock Exchange, London. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained from the 
Association’s Bankers, and at the offices of the Asseciation, and from Mr. 
D. Harold Jeboult, Incorporated Accountant, of 9 Walbrook, E.O., the 
Auditor of the Association. 

Application for Shares should be made on the accompanying form, and 
sent with the deposit of 1s. per Share to the Bankers, or by letter to the 
Secretary of the Association. If the whole of the Shares applied for are 
not allotted, the surplus amount paid on application will be appropriate? 
towards the payment due on allotment, amd any excess returned to the 
epplicant ; and where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned im 
full. 


The certificates for Shares allotted will be ready for delivery within one 
month after payment of the allotmeft money on the Shares. 
Dated 12th 1909. 
THIS FORM MAY BE USED. 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR MEMBERS’ SHARES. 
THE LONDON PURE MILK ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


Share Capital £200,000. 
Divided into 800,000 Members’ Shares of 5a. each. 
Offer for Subscription at Par of 735,445 Members’ Shares of 5s. each, payable 
1s. per Share on Application, and 4s. per Share on Allotment. 


To the Committee of Management of THE LONDON PURE MILK 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


GentLemen,—Having paid to your Bankers the sum of 2&............ Brcvisen 
being a deposit of 1s. per Share, — you to allot to me ......... Members” 
Shares in the above Company, and I hereby agree to accept the same or any 


less number which may be allotted to me, subject to the Memorandum 
and Articles of Association of the Company, and upon the terms of the 
Company's Prospectus, dated 12th February, 1909, and I authorise you t& 
lace my name, upon the Register of Members in respect of the Members’ 
hares which may be allotted to me. 
Signature 
(Mrs. or Miss) 
Address (in full) .... A 


Date 
PLEASE WRITE DISTINCTLY. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains, 


Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


T 


| 
| 
| | 
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FERROCARRILES NACIONALES DE MBXICO. 


(NATIONAL RAILWAYS OF MEXICO.) 


Office of Assistant Secretary :— 
25 Broad Street, New York City. 


Dividend No. 2. h January, 1909. 

The Boord of Directors of this Co ata meeting held to-day declared a 

gemi-annual dividend of One per cent. (1%) on its First Preferred Shares for the 

six months ending December 31st, 1908, payable on the rst ~ ! of March, 1909, to 

i ‘em, es for the notation of paymen' 

Fare E. E. BASHFORD, Assistant Secretary. 


h 


Re-adjustment and Union of 
MEXICAN CENTRAL RAILWAY COMPANY, LTD., 
NATIONAL RAILROAD COMPANY OF MEXICO. 


To the Holders of London Deposit Receipts representing— 
NATIONAL RAILROAD comeny OF MEXICO PREFERRED 


‘Referring to the above notice, holders of the above-mentioned Deposit Recei; 
tation and surrender of the same at the Office of any of the Lon 
itaries, viz. .— 
J. HENRY SCHRODER & CO., 
145 Leadenhall Street, E.C., 
GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE & CO., 
67 Lombard Street, E.C., 
on and after March rst, 1 will be entitled to receive :— - 

(a) Engraved Certificates for the number of Shares of First Preferred Stock 
of Ferrocarriles Nacionales de Mexico (National Railways of Mexico) to which 
they areentitled under the above-mentioned Plan of Readjustment and Union 
such Certificates carrying dividend coupon No, 3 and all subsequent dividend 


, and 
ar 5) The amount of the dividend No. 2 on said Shares referred to in the 
bove notice. 
Deposit Receipts must be left three clear days for examination. 
Dated February 12th, 1909. © 
Kunn, & Co., Srever & Cc. 
LaDENBURG, THALMANN & Co., HALLGARTEN & Co., 
Srever Brotuers. Bank FUR HANDEL UND INDUSTRIE, 
BERLINER HANDELSGESELLSCHAFT, 
Re-adjustment Managers. 


Due notice will be given by advertisement when the remainder of the new 
securities are ready to be given out against London Deposit Receipts. 


SPEYER BROTHERS, 
Lothbury, E.C., 
swiss’ BANKVEREIN, 
43 Lothbury, E.C., 


AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 
St. Basil’s Roman Catholic PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
Beautiful grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead Heath. 


| THE 
BYSTANDER 
SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
«““WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. HuNTING, LawN TENNIS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘‘ THE BYSTANDER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘‘Graruic,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


: DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


iCHLORODYNE 


Tum Bust Known Rewxpy ror Remedy 


on iative in 
COUGHS, COLDS, |weveaicia, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS.| TOOTHACHE, COUT, 


Acts like a charm in RHEUMATISM. 
Diarrhoa Cholera, Gute short ali attacks of SPASMS. 
Convincing Medical Testimony 


Avoid disappointment: insist on having 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S Chlorodyne. 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 


REPORT. 


Nevada-Utah Mines & Smelters 


Corporation. 


CAPITAL STOC 
$15 060,000 1,600,000 Shares, valu Share. 


ooo T 
Organi_ed under the laws of the State of Maine. 


Officers. 
GEORGE E. LEARNARD, President irector. 
LORING R. LOOMIS, Vice-President. 
FREDERICK F. BERGEN, Treasurer. 
C. J. CAUGHEY, Becretary. 

Directors. 
JOHN W. U.8. late Governor of New 

ersey, Director of Trust Co. 

HEMAN DOWD, Vice-President and Director of Trust © . of A o4 
W. 8. McCORNICK, McCornick & Co., Bankers, Salt Lake City Otek, 


5, Vice-Presiden italist, 
FREDERICK F. BERGEN, 


Consulting 
WILLIAM A. FARISH, 10 Wall Btreet, New York City. 
Mine aoe and Superintendent. 
JAMES P. GASKELL, Engineer, Pioche, Nevada. ~ 
Transfer Agents. 

COMPANY'S OFFICE, 100 Broadway, New York City. 
TRUST COMPANY OF AMERICA, 37 Wall Street, New York City. 
New York Office. 

Broadway, New York City. 


Mine Office. 
Pioche, Lincoln County, Nevada. 


The Company owns the following group of claims :— 

Pieche Group, located in Lincoln County, Nevada, consisting of 18 claims, 
aggregating 125.93 acres. 

The Half-Moon Group, located 2} miles south-westerly from the Pioohe 
Cooma, consisting of six claims, ey 40.60 acres. 

Jack Rabbit mie District, located 16 miles west of Pioohe, four 
claims, comprising 71.33 acres. 

Bristol District, located one mile south-easterly of the Jack Rabbit 
District, Hillside, 20.66 acres. 

Last Chance Group, located in oe. Salt Lake County, Utah, con- 
sisting of 15 claims, comprising 114. acres. 

Imperial Group, situated on the San Francisco Range, in the San 
Francisco Mining District, Beaver County, Utah, consisting of eight claims, 
comprising 96. acres. 

Comet Mine, located in Beaver County, Utah, consisting of Patented 
Claim 500 x 1,500, being the easterly extension of the Newhouse Cactus 
Mine, bounded by the Morrison, Purity and Belmont Mines. 


ESTIMATED ORE RESERVES, AUGUST, 1908. 
; No. of. Price Total 


tons. per ton. value. 
Zero Mine 646,153... $25.00... $16,153,825 
Porphyry Dike ... .. 22,154 .. 22.00 ~... 487,388 
Meadow Valley ..  ... 31,885 ... 30.00 ... 966,560 
Jack Rabbit or Day Mine 200,00 .. 1.00 ... 2,200,000 
$20,736,263 


REPORT dated January, 1909, by W. A. Farish says these reserves have 
been doubled in the Day Mine. 
New York, January 26, 1909. 


To the STOCKHOLDERS of the 
NEVADA-UTAH MINES AND SMELTERS CORPORATION. 

I submit herewith a copy of report on the work at the Day Mine duriag 
the past year, made by our Consulting Engineer, William A. Farish. The 
results accomplished . 4 our Superintendent and Engineer, Mr. James P. 
Gaskill, have been highly satisfactory, and the property has now started 
on a permanent shipping basis and one that will be steadily increased. 

Since January 2 of this year we have been shipping 50 tone daily. This 
will be immediately increased to 200 tons, and by May 1 it is expected, with 
the additional equipment that has been orde for our own railroad, we 
will be in a aes to ship regularly 400 tons per day. We have in 
equipment at the mine to handle 1,000 tons, and this output we hope to 
reach during the year. 

The work of driving the tunnel was completed in November, 1908; it 
opened up a large number of new workings carrying high values in ailver 
and lead, but the most important development was the opening of an entirely 
ag ony 4 carrying on an average 3 per cent. copper and 15 ounces of silver 

e ton. 

The mine is now opened from the 300-foot level to the 900-foot and gives cur 
pe yf a large ore reserve. The work of developing this new copper 
will be carried forward rapidly, and we are now inning to ship from same. 

(Signed) GEORGE G. LEARNARD, President. 
EXTRACTS FROM MANAGER’S REPORT.—MR. A. FARISH. 

A new inoline working shaft has been sunk in the Onondago Mine, from 
the bottom of which a tunnel has been run to connect with the tunnel om the 
ninth level of the Day Mine. This incline ahaft is about 600 feet, 170 feet 
of which was sunk in new ground, the balance sing through an oki 
shaft and works, which had to be blasted out and eleaightoned. he tunne! 
driven was 780 feet. Both shaft and tunnel are large and commodious and 
in most excellent condition, and of sufficient height to allow the use of an 
electric motor for hauling ore and materials into and out of the mine. 

The connection made with the tunnel on the ninth jevel is a magnificent 
piece of engineering, and the point at which the new tunnel reached the 
old tunnel cannot be observed, eo closely was the caginoweine work done, 
which reflects great oredit upon the management. Ali of the am at 
the head of the shaft is most Gersnghly constructed, placed with a view of 

etting the greatest efficiency at the least cost. Between the apex of the ore 
Coates at the bottom of the mine the total of about 200,000 tons of ore, value 
of about $11 per ton, can be depended upon. 

The ore chute upon the Onondago Mine was worked by leases for its vary 
richest ore, and, as is true in all cases where mines have been worked by 
leasers, it is in very bad conditien to examine, and an utter impossibility te 
give any reliable estimate of the amount of ore in sight. 

This property should develop into a very large valuable mine. 

The presence of this co ore, in the works described, makes it aa 
assu’ fact that at water level, which will be reached at a further th 
of about 300 feet, you will find one of the largest copper mines of the country, 
carrying silver in appreciable amounts. As stated the Onondago Mine gives 
every indication of developing inte a Jarge and profitable lead and liver 


mine. 

In concluding this sub I beg to reiterate and emphasise that it is my 
opinion that the Day Mine will develop in depth or below the water level into 
one of the largest, best and most profitable mines yet discovered, fer 
the ores will undoubtedly carry very bigh Ls ee = values in copper, 

ue. 


debte of any nature, no bonds on its mining er railroad property, and bas 
in its Treasury $1,000,000 of stock. 
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Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN. 


1 ADELPHI TERRACE LONDON 


THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 
By GEORGE W. CRICHFIELD. Illustrated. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 
cloth, 25s. net. 


This is probably the most complete encyclopedia of information about South 
America in existence. 


THE EVOLUTION OF 
MODERN GERMANY. 
By W. HARBUTT DAWSON. 


“It is, by a long way, the most impartial and exhaustive analysis of the 
economic and — situation in Germany which has appeared in England for 
several . Those who want to understand the real condition of 
Modern Germany ponder over Mr. Dawson's chapters.”—Nation. 


THE WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT 
. R. ARONSON, M.A., B.C.L. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


The ahaa says : “* There must dene be room for a law-book so thorough- 
going as this learned treatise." 


IN MY LADY’S GARDEN. 
By Mrs. RICHMOND (late Garden Editor of 7he Queen). With 
2 Coloured Plates and 48 other Plates. Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. net. 


Truth says: ‘‘ In My Lady's Garden ’ is an anieete practical work, divided 
into chapters for each week in the year, which are full of and i 
for garden-lovers.” 


THAT ROCK GARDEN OF OURS. 
By Professor F. E. HULME, F.L.S. With 8 Coloured Plates 
and 42 other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. net. 


The Standard says: “ Professor F. .* Hulme, who is an authority on horti- 
culture, here describes the rock-garden he has made, and gives a great deal of 
interesting plant lore as well as many practical hints.” 


TOWARDS SOCIAL REFORM. 


By Canon and Mrs. BARNETT. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Sunday Chronicle says: ‘‘ Everything that the Barnetts write on Social 
reform is worth reading, for they are among the very few social reformers who know 
what they are writing about.” 


AMONG THE HOLY PLACES. 


A Pilgrimage through Palestine. Py the Rev. J. KEAN. 
trated. Sixth impression. Large crown 8vo. 5s. 


The Manchester Guardian says : ‘‘ The author has an artist's eye ; he describes 
everything with photographic fidelity.” 


THE FAITH OF A MODERN 
PROTESTANT. 


By Professor W. BOUSSET, Author of ‘* What is Religion?” 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Christian World says: ‘The lucid and suggestive exposition of his 


personal faith which we find in this latest of his bocks will come home with peculiar 
force to many cultured and troubled minds in this country.” 


INVASION AND CONSCRIPTION. 


Some Letters from a Mere Civilian 
to a Famous General. 
By J. A. FARRER. Paper boards, Is. net. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 21s. net. 


Illus- 


NOTABLE. 6s. ‘NOVELS. 


1. THE WAYS OF MEN. 
HERBERT FLOWERDEW. 


2. THE BARONET’S WIFE. 
FLORENCE WARDEN. 


3. JOHN BROOME’S WIFE. 
E. B. MOFFAT. 


4+ THE CAPTURE OF PAUL BECK. 
M. McDONNELL BODKIN. 


5. HIGH LIFE IN THE FAR EAST. 
JAMES DALZIEL. 
6. THE GREATER LOVE. 
ANNA MCCLURE SHOLL. 


7) TRANSPLANTED DAUGHTERS. 
MRS. BURTON HARRISON. 


Please write for a copy of Mr. Fisher Unwin's New Announcement List. | 
Sent post free on application. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 


THE SUGCESS OF THE SEASON. 


HENRY oF NAVARRE 


A Romance by MAY WYNNE. _ 6s, 


Author of ‘* A Maid of Brittany,” &c. 
The Story of Mr. William Devereux's play, 
“* Henry of Navarre,” which is now being performed 
with unparalleled suecess at the New Theatre, by 
Miss Julia Netlson and Mr. Fred Terry. 

“It is written with all the dash and spirit that one expects to find ina 
period so full of colour and movement as that of Henry of Navarre and 
Marguerite de Valois."—Daily Graphic. 

~_ stirring tale of adventure, blended with a love interest steadily pro- 


gressing to a ‘ happy ending. Telegraph. 
rousing romance.”"—7 ruth. 


Fourth Edition Now Ready. At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 
TWO GOOD SENSATIONAL STORIES. 


’ OUT OF THE SHADOWS. 


By Capt. HENRY CURTEIS, Author of “* Renée,” &c. 
Capt. Curteis has a reputation for sound sterling work, wie in 
the above instance we venture to think he will gain many new 
admirers. 


© THE SIN OF THE DUCHESS. 


By HOUGHTON TOWNLEY, 
Author of The Bishop's Emeralds.” 6s. 
Mr. Townley is known as a sensational writer of the first water, 
and his latest work has all the elements of those qualities that go to 
make a a thoroughly readable novel. 


THE STRUGGL= FOR SUPREMACY. 


LITTLE FRANCE. 


By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY, 6s. 
Author of “‘ Richard the Brazen,” &c. 

The author has chosen a powerful theme for his new historical romance, as 
the story is of the time when England and France were in the throes of the 
struggle for the supremacy of the West. A thrilling picture is that of the storm. 
ing and capture of Quebec, with the death of the gallant Wolfe, and levers of 
our Navy and its glorious traditions will be enchanied by the graphic descrip- 
tion of the great Lord Hawke’saction in Quiberon Bay, Amidst theroar of the 
sea and the booming of the guns, there is a delightful idyll. Ina word, “ Little 
France” should easily win ail hearts. 


A STORY FOR WOMEN. 


THE UNLOVED. 


ETHEL HILL, 6s. 
Author of * The Woman-Friend and the Wife.” 
The above is not a“ problem" novel, but simply the record of a woman's life 
struggle against a superior force. 


A BREEZY AND UNCONVENTIONAL WORK. 


Mrs. PENROSE’S PHILOSOPHER 


By HAROLD SIMPSON. 6s. 
This book wil a to all lovers of sound, healthy fiction. It is a 
charming love story, charmingly told. It is healthy without being affected. 
‘The author has grace and delicacy of touch. He can deal with nature without 
either botanising or being blatant. The people of whom he writes are real. 
They convince us. The eee. is a delightful character, and so is Mrs. 
Penrose—-the woman who seemed to “ change her moods us easily as her 
clothes.” ‘The book has truth, pot and power, and there are no better 
things than these ia fiction. 


A TALE OF A DEAD CITY. 


PATCOLA. By ENA FITZGERALD. 6s. 


In an exhaustive notice of ‘‘ Patcola’’ in the BYSTANDER, 

the writer cbserves: 

** One is always apt to be sceptical when the announcement is made that a 
strikingly clever novel is about to make its appearance, the author of which 
is only in his—or, more generally, her—‘teens.’ Usually the book proves to 
be creditable enough as the unaided effort of a youthful author, though the 
promise it holds of mature work is not particularly exhilarating, while what 
tale.t is shown receives an unhealthy and probably fatal stimulus from the 
foolishly laudatory notices given by ‘inspired’ paragraphists. With mixed 
feelings, therefore, 1 took up Miss Ena Fitzgerald's * Patcola,’ when I heard 
that the author thereof was barely eighteen. Without in any way wishing to 
minimise certain obvi ious inequalities in tke story, I found it a book which: 
well repaid the reading.” 


GERALD BISS’S LATEST SUCCESS. 


BRANDED. 


By GERALD BISS, Author of “ The Dupe,” &c. 6s. 
The STANDARD says :—“‘ Mr. Gerald Biss is making a genuine reputa~ 
tion as a writer of clean, wholesome, and stimulating sensational stories. He 
has not, it is true, come ‘to the front with any great flourish of trumpets, but he 
has been always content to let his novels advance «n their own merits in public 
«esteem, and now it seems to be certain that he will become one of the favoured 
and -dozen ‘ masters of mystery’ whose bocks inevitably command a hearing 
and a success.” 


GREENING & co., 91 St. Martin’s Lane, W. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE 


SATURDAY REVIEW 


No. 2,781 Vol. 107. 


13 February 1909. 


GRATIs. 


TURGENEFF’S GERMAN LETTERS 
TO LUDWIG PIETSCH. 


Il. 
Hétel zum Erbprinz, Carlsruhe, 
Tuesday, 1 December ’68. 


My dear Friend,—Very many thanks for the really 
charming photograph. I shali get a frame for it and 
use it to decorate my room. Yes, my friend, now I 
am fifty, or, as you put it euphemistically, I have passed 
the first half of my century, but I have not the least 
expectation of surviving the next quarter of it. Besides, 
I know exactly what the year of my death will be; I 
shall die in 1881. My mother told me in a dream 
that I should die in a year with the same figures as 
those of the year of my birth (1818) arranged in a 
different order. I shall certainly die in 1881 (unless 
I die earlier or later) ; it is an unlucky number.* There 
is nothing for it but resignation. 

Mme. Viardot has taken a very fine flat, at 295 Lange- 
strasse, with a large drawing-room, which is admirable 
for music. She has been singing some of Schubert’s 
and Schumann’s songs at a soirée at our friend Pohl’s. 
You should just hear her sing one called ‘‘ Sehnsucht ’’. 
Lessing{ was there. His appearance is so tough and 
rough, and he holds himself so stiffly, that he looks like a 
retired Austrian military man. But there is nothing 
tough or rough or vigorous about his painting. There 
was another painter there too, a Herr von Breuer, who 
talked to me a great deal about Riefstahl and other 
painters at Berlin. He seems to me very superficial 
and not particularly straightforward. Do you happen 
to know him? 

I have not yet met Herr Woltmann, but I shall re- 
ceive him with open arms, and Riefstahl too. 

Didie is working very diligently. She has just 
painted me a ‘‘ Descent from the Cross ’’ for my birth- 
day. It’s a perfect wonder. The child has more 
imagination than Herr Lessing. 

Everything is all right here, but poor Viardot is 
getting to look very old. It is a real piece of luck that 
Bertha stopped at Baden. I have finally decided to 
translate that gloomy, ugly story of mine; my friends 
at S. Petersburg like it. 

I am so glad to hear of your success at Weimar. 
Take care; they will certainly nobilify you and give you 
the first class of the Falcon. But I am much dis- 
tressed at the sad news of your wife’s health. Let us 
hope there will soon be a turn for the better. 

Mille. Aglaia will be with you in December, when she 
sings at the Opera by invitation. At present she is 
living in Berlin. When they give ‘‘ The Huguenots ’”’, 
go to hear it. 

Your letters to me must be addressed ‘‘ Poste 
Restante ’’. Remember me to our dear friends 
Menzel, Schmidt and his wife, the Eckerts,t Begas, &c. 

Thank you once more. 

With my kindest wishes, yours, 
I. TURGENEFF. 


12. 
Hétel Prinz Max, Carlsruhe, 
Tuesday, 5 January ’69. 


My dear Friend,—Everything is going on fairly well 
here. To-night we have the first musical evening at 


* Turgeneff was two years out in his reckoning: he died in 
September 1883. 

+ C. F. Lessing, painter and director of the Art School at 
Carlsruhe.—L. P. 

+ Eckert was then one of the royal conductors at Berlin. —L. P. 


Mme. V.’s. Didie is progressing famously. She likes 
her teacher very much, and works at the studio for 
two or three hours every day. Personally I am able to 
work very little, unfortunately, but things will be better 
soon. The name of the Russian who spoke so highly 
of my works must be Kavelin—Annenkoff is at 
S. Petersburg, and Khanikoff* is at Samarcand play- 
ing an imposing part as Governor and successor to 
Tamerlane. He has a fat face and is very deliberate 
in his movements, so he has as much oriental dignity 
as anyone could expect. 

My storyt is going to appear, after all, in the 
‘** Russian Courier ’’. I don’t take much interest in 
it, as Mme. Viardot thinks it the ugliest I have ever 
written. 

If I send you, along with the French text, a trans- 
lation of ‘‘ Yergunov ”’, which has just been sent me, 
and which seems to me very wooden, would you be so 
very kind as to check it with the French text and revise 
it for me? Of course, don’t worry yourself too much 
over it. 

Best remembrances to our friends. I should so much 
like to see Menzel’s picture. And don’t forget dear old 
Schmidt. Yours, I. TURGENEFF. 


13. 
Hétel Prinz Max, Carlsruhe, 

Friday, 15 January ’69. 
My dear Friend,—Now for a long story which I will 
cut as short as I can. There is an absurd publisher 
at Riga who persists in wanting to prepare and publish 
a selection from my works. He thought of beginning 
with ‘‘ Fathers and Sons ’’, and has communicated with 
me for the purpose. I recommended him a translation 
of this novel which has already appeared at Stuttgart, 
and which people tell me is a very good one. He goes 
and buys it, and sends it to me in proof for correction, 
with the request to send it on forthwith to be printed 
at Rudolstadt. I begin revising it, and find that the 
German translation, made from the French version, is 
naturally very deficient. I have laboured through a 
dozen chapters, but cannot get any further, and 

besides, I am not much of a judge of German style. 
Just look at my position! And I have brought it all 
on myself. I can’t stand it any longer, so I have made 
my ‘‘ mea culpa ”’ to this publisher who is so virtuous 
and disinterested (what is he likely to make for himself 
out of the business?) and suggested to him to send the 
proof for correction to you, old chap. No doubt he will 
agree, and so there you are with the millstone round 
your neck. I don’t want to make the tale blacker than 
I need, because I feel sure that, at the lightning speed 
at which the blessing of Heaven enables you to work, 
you will get the better of it in a couple of days. You 
have only got to compare the translation with the 
French version (which is excellent). ‘‘ It is too much 
for me’, as Schumann’s song says. If the Riga 
publisher (the name of that perfect specimen is 
E. Behre) writes to you, tell him your terms; you 
must not do it free gratis and for nothing. I will do 
the paying, as it is all my fault, and my suggestion has 
put Behre up to it. Send me a few sound words in 
reply, and accept my thanks in advance (vou can refuse 

if you are too busy). 


* Kavelin was a well-known Russian publicist. Annenkoff was 
a critic and a friend of Turgeneff’s. Khanikoff, another friend 
of his, was distinguished for his geographical knowledge, and 
became Governor of the newly acquired Russian possessions 10 
Central Asia. 

+ ‘Eine Ungliickliche.”” 
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Heavens and Earth! why we they insist on trans- 
lating me? 


Heartiest greetings. I. TURGENEFF. 


14. 
9 Thiergartenstrasse, Baden-Baden, 
Thursday, 8 June ’69. 


Dear Pietsch,—I am not going to be right up to date 
and ask you misérablement to give me an advertise- 
ment, but lend me your ear for a moment. You tell 
me to write a criticism of ‘‘ Fathers and Sons ’’. Well, 
do it yourself, very solemnly and very severely, ex- 
pressing your surprise and astonishment at the wrong 
idea which the younger generation of Russians has con- 
ceived of Bazaroff’s character, supposing it to be a 
sort of slanderous caricature or a libellous squib. Show 
that, on the contrary, I have drawn it in a too heroic 
and ideal fashion, as in fact I have, and tell the Russian 
youth that they are a great deal too thin-skinned. I have 
been, and still am, smothered with dirt and filth on 
Bazaroff’s account. I have been handed over to all 


16. 
Hétel de Russie, Weimar, 
Sunday, 17 February ’7o. 


Dear Pietsch,—The whole family has been here for 
several days—and is _ freezing—freezing quite 
miserably. The cold is cutting ; the houses at Weimar 
are built of old cardboard and stuck together with a 
scanty allowance of ancient spittle. In my room, in 
spite of furious, unceasing application of the heating 
apparatus, I cannot get above 44° Fahr. At night the 
water freezes in the glasses, and I wake up with icicles 
in my beard. Our only thought is fire, fire, warmth! 


| Everyone is rushing about with wood and coals, every- 


the devils in hell, and every sort of insult and abuse has | 


been hurled at me. 
that sold his soul, imbecile, ass, reptile, spittoon, and 
other much worse things. So I should be really delighted 
to be able to show that other nations take quite a different 
view. 

I venture to ask you for this advertisement, because 
it is consistent both with the truth and with your own 
convictions. If it were not, I should not trouble you. 
If you care to do it, let it be as soon as possible, so that 
I may add it as a supplement to my “ Literary Recol- 
lections ’’, which are coming out soon. 

** Dixi et animam meam salvavi.’ 

Mme. Viardot has been in bed since yesterday with a 
cold—nothing dangerous, thank Heaven! 

Best wishes to all our friends and to yourself. 

Yours, I. Ture. 


P.S.—How about your articles? 


15. 
g Thiergartenstrasse, Baden-Baden, 
Monday, 21 June ’6o. 

My dear Friend,—Many thanks for your prompt 
compliance with my request. Your article in the 
‘* Vossische Zeitung ’’ is a vast deal too complimen- 
tary. I have already made use of the appropriate 
portions of it. 
pleasure. I should have liked them to have been more 
compact, mais vous n’avez pas eu le temps d’étre plus 
bref. 

After a somewhat long interval the matinées began 
again yesterday. The Queen was there, and spoke of 
you and your articles. She wants to read them, so 
please send me the continuation of them. There is a 
copy of the ‘‘ Vossische Zeitung”’ in the reading-room, 
but we dare not take it away. And, besides, it is so 
much in demand, and smells so after passing through 
such a number of hands, that even if one could get 
hold of it one does not dare to offend the Royal nose 
with it. So go on with them as quickly as possible, and 
gorge yourself with the thought that you have Queen 
Augusta to read you. 

When are you coming here? 

We are working hard at the operetta, but I fear we 
can scarcely bring off the first performance before 
5 August; indeed, I think I could safely fix the roth. 
A bon entendeur salut ! 

Remember me to your dear ones and our friends. 

My second volume has been corrected, and our 
Berserker of a publisher is already talking of the third 
and even the fourth. The man is a real prize number. 
Don’t be = about the microscopic lapse in 
“ Yergunov’’’. It has been put right. Au revoir. 

Yours, a F. 


e Articles about my spring trip to Athens and Constantinople, 
with Stangen’s conducted party.—L. P. sas 


I have read the Stangen articles* with | 


I have been called Vidocq, Judas | 


one’s hands are dirty and chapped, everyone’s nose is 
red and damp, everyone is sniffling and coughing and 
speaking in a rough, deep bass voice. We are all 
wearing all our clothes at once, and looking at one 
another with staring, glassy eyes. The thought that 
we are living in the very town where the noble pair of 
poets worked has absolutely no value for us, and does 
not have the slightest influence on our state of mind. 
Indeed one is inclined to guess that those two fat, 
bronze gentlemen in front of the theatre may have 
something to do with increasing the cold with their 
metallic hide, and one’s mind is secretly occupied by 
a feeling of resentment. Yet another reason for not 
forgiving Goethe for settling at Weimar! Naturally 
one cannot think of writing anything. My pia mater 
is frozen up, and the little bit of inspiration which 
was still glimmering feebly has been extinguished for 
ever with a final little hacking wheeze—Ashoo! My 
Olympus is filled for the moment with Cough-Jupiter, 
Quinsey-Juno, Snuffle-Apollo, and Bronchitis-Venus. 
Cupid is a little polar bear turning somersaults in the 
snow. ‘‘ Horrible, horrible, most horrible!’’ Well, 
all I can tell you is that the whole family sends you its 
heartiest greetings, and of course I doas well. A good 
idea—perhaps, if you came to live at Weimar, on homeeo- 
pathic principles—similia similibus—the cold would 
disappear, since you are a sniffle incarnate. At any 
rate, we would manage to scrape together the little bit 
of the warmth of life which still remains to us to give 
you a welcome. At this moment even Mimi the 
pup is coughing! Go forth, half-frozen letter, from this 
cold hole Weimar to that still colder and bigger hole 
Berlin, and give them a feeble idea of the state of 
both of us. I can scarcely put two thoughts together, 
but I send my remembrances to your dear family, 
Menzel, Schmidt, the Eckerts, Auerb.... Now I 
have collapsed like a lump of ice. Adieu! 
Yours, I. TURGENEFF. 


P.S.—Dohm* is the only one of us who is not freezing. 
When it gets below forty-five degrees of frost he takes 
a little walking-stick and goes out to perspire. 
P.S.S.—Since I began this letter I have had a violent 
attack of neuralgia. P.S.S.S.—Don’t open this letter 
in too hot a room, or it will melt on the spot. 


17. 
Hédtel de Russie, Weimar, 
Saturday, 26 February ’7o. 


Pitschissimo Carissimo,—There is something I want 
to ask you. I have just sent Herr Otto Lewald, solici- 
tor, 82 Wilhelmstrasse, an autograph (!?!!), in which 
I cite three lines of Goethe and make two mistakes. 
I don’t like it—people might think I was not sound 
on my Goethe. I wrote: ‘‘ Greift nur hinaus ”’ instead 
of ‘‘ hinein in’s volle ’’ &c., and ‘‘ nicht jedem ’’ instead 
of ‘‘ vielen’. I beg you on my knees to go to the man 
of law and give him the enclosed autograph (!?!!!). 
Till now everything is going very well in Weimar 
(and now I have got a warm room). Everyone is very 


* Ernest Dohm, editor of «« Kladderadatsch ”, then living at 
Weimar.—L. P. 
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amiable and obliging (no talk so far of the theatre). 
I hope your evil forebodings will not come to fulfilment. 
Remember me to all our friends, and take all my best 
wishes for yourself. Yours, | i 


P.S.—‘‘ Orpheus ”’ will be given on Sunday week. 
On 1 March Mme. Viardot is singing at a concert at 
Jena. 


18. 
Hétel de Russie, Weimar, 


Saturday, 16 April ’7o. 


My dear Friend,—The Berserker is on the warpath 
again. Now he wants to publish the fourth volume 
with ‘‘ Am Vorabend ’’, and writes to me that the 


manuscript is going to press in a fortnight. I have > 


read the manuscript through and corrected more than 
three hundred mistakes as best I could. But I simply 
cannot correct the proofs, as I am going away at the 
beginning of May, and not returning before the end of 
July. Will you do it for me? Can you do it for me? 
(Perhaps you have again arranged a Stangen tour or 
some other kind of trip.) In the first place, you have in 
your hands, I think, a French translation (under 
the name of ‘ Elena’’ in the volume of stories, 
“* Scénes de la vie Russe ’’) for purposes of comparison, 
and, in the second place, you know from very old 
acquaintance, ‘‘ what is my pose and how I wield my 
blade ’’. Answer shortly and clearly and quickly, for 
the Berserker is wild and snorting. Do you suppose, 
if you cannot, I could get Dohm to do it? 

You have sent us back Mme. Viardot with a thorough 
chill ; she has had a severe attack of grippe and a fear- 
ful cough, and it is only in the last few days that she 
has been better. Probably she will sing to-morrow at 
a concert, and later on in ‘‘ Le Prophéte ”’ 
everything is going on pretty well. Liszt is here, and 
has already coquetted about pas mal. All the same, 
he is a remarkable phenomenon, and as he is really fond 
of Mme. Viardot I am fond of him too. 

I have finished a story* which for its brutality gives 
me the impression of a posterior, not 4 la Rubens but ala 
Russe. I am afraid Mme. Viardot will get up and go 
wm at page ro. I have not yet read the thing over to 

er. 

Send an answer, please, which I can hand on at once 
to the Berserker. Remember me to your wife and 
family and all our good friends. The heartiest of 
greetings to yourself. Yours, 

I. TURGENEFF. 


P.S.—That horrible ‘‘ Meistersinger ’’ seems to have 
conquered at last. Prince Eunuchos (Wagner) may 
well rub his hands. 


P.S.S.—If you are ever writing to Storm, ask him if 
my last instalment (the third volume) has reached him. 


19. 
Hédtel de Russie, Weimar, 
22 April ’7o. 

Best Friend and Patron,—‘‘ Am Vorabend ’’+ will 
not appear till September, according to a letter from the 
Berserker, so we have plenty of time before that. I 
had misunderstood what he said. 

Here is my programme. Here till 10 May, from 
the roth to the 15th journey to Baden, the 15th and 
16th Berlin and Pietsch, 16 May to 16 July Russia, 
S. Petersburg, Moscow, Orel, &c.,{ 17 July Berlin and 
Pietsch (if he is there, of ‘cotirse), 18 July (Mme. 
Viardot’s birthday) again at Baden for an indefinite 
period. I am delighted about your ‘ Travels ’— 


* “A Lear of the Steppes.”’—L. P. 
+ Turgeneff’s novel ‘‘On the Eve,” in French ‘‘ Un Bul 
4 la veille’’. gare 


a his way to his estate at Sparkoie in the Government of 


they will make a pretty, picturesque book. Remem- 
ber me to all our good friends. Has I. Schmidt’s book 
come out yet? Everything is all right here. To-mor- 
row Mme. Viardot is giving a brilliant matinée (with all 
the honours; she is singing, &c.). We have had a 
symphony of Raff’s—splendid, and an opera of his— 
dreary. The Eckerts preserve an unbroken silence. 
Nothing has come of the ‘‘ Magician ’’, and we are not 
coming to Berlin. I hope to see you, however, very 
soon. Yours ever, ; ae 


20. 


9 Thiergartenstrasse, Baden-Baden, 
Friday, 9 September ’7o. 


Dear Friend Pietsch,—There are no more events, 
only thunderclaps, which follow one another so fast one 
has scarcely time to breathe, one is so utterly stunned. 
Emperor captured, 100,000 Frenchmen captured, Repub- 
lic! Perhaps in a few days we shall have Paris taken, 
and Ludwig Pietsch marching in triumph through the 
Arc de L’Etoile with his laurel and his brow crowned 
with victory, and the stars of heaven in his train! 
What next? We are living here in breathless sus- 
pense. ‘The first letter from the battle-field of W6rth 
was delayed, but came to hand all right. At the be- 
ginning of April people here were very much on the 
qui vive. Everything was packed up, so that they 
could rush at once to Wildbad if the Turcos came over 
the Rhine. But now it is a long time since we settled 
down again. All the Viardots are fit and well. We 


' work for the wounded, we make music, and read, and 
_so the hours pass. The fall of the Empire was a con- 


Otherwise | 


solation for poor Viardot; his heart is bleeding, it is 
true, but he sees that all this is a punishment that 
France deserved. As far as I am concerned, I am, as 
you know, an out-and-out German. One reason is 
that the victory of France would have meant the 
destruction of Liberty. But they ought not to have let 
Strassburg be burnt. It was a stupid and purposeless 
act. Surely they would never do anything like that in 
front of Paris? But it is a real blessing to have lived to 
see that wretched rogue with all his clique hurled into the 
cloaque. 

But you must come to Baden. Your room is all 
ready for you. It is empty at present. A little while 
ago another old friend, Miiller-Stribing, was living in 


it. Heartiest greetings and au revoir. 
I. TURGENEFF. 


21. 
16 Beaumont Street, London, 
18 July ’71. 

To thee, who, like Achilles, Don Juan, and Alcibiades, 
hast the gift of eternal youth ; to thee, to whom alone of 
mortals it was given to grasp with determined fist 
the locks of Fortune as she sped by, to bend her willowy 
form with thy manly arms and imprint on her lips a lusty 
kiss of victory ; to thee I send my answer with the haste 
of lightning. ’All the family (myself included) is start- 
ing for Boulogne on 29 July, and will stop there till 
8 or 10 August for a breath of sea air. Then it will set 
off to Baden and stay there two months. Personally 
I shall leave Boulogne on the 8th and go to Edinburgh 
for the Walter Scott Centenary, then spend a week with 
a friend in Scotland and have some first-class grouse- 
shooting. After that I shall go to Baden too, and remain 
there till 1 November. Hurrah, if you are really coming 
or thinking of coming to England, though we shall only 
meet for a day or two. Anyhow, you must come to 


Baden. We shall all be living very quietly, but that will 
be all the better. 
My best remembrances to yourselves and our friends. 
Mind you get your book. We are all very well. 
Mme. Viardot is celebrating her fifty-sixth (! ) birthday, 
but she is in the best of health and full of life and good 


spirits. 
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Heavens and Earth! why ae they insist on trans- — 


lating me? 


Heartiest greetings. I, TURGENEFF. 


14. 
9 Thiergartenstrasse, Baden-Baden, 
Thursday, 8 June 69. 


Dear Pietsch,—I am not going to be right up to date 
and ask you misérablement to give me an advertise- 
ment, but lend me your ear for a moment. You tell 
me to write a criticism of ‘‘ Fathers and Sons ’’. Well, 
do it yourself, very solemnly and very severely, ex- 
pressing your surprise and astonishment at the wrong 
idea which the younger generation of Russians has con- 
ceived of Bazaroff’s character, supposing it to be a 
sort of slanderous caricature or a libellous squib. Show 
that, on the contrary, I have drawn it in a too heroic 
and ideal fashion, as in fact I have, and tell the Russian 
youth that they are a great deal too thin-skinned. 
been, and still am, smothered with dirt and filth on 
Bazaroff’s account. I have been handed over to all 
the devils in hell, and every sort of insult and abuse has 
been hurled at me. 
that sold his soul, imbecile, ass, reptile, spittoon, and 
other much worse things. So I should be really delighted 
to be able to show that other nations take quite a different 
view. 

I venture to ask you for this advertisement, because 
it is consistent both with the truth and with your own 
convictions. If it were not, I should not trouble you. 
If you care to do it, let it be as soon as possible, so that 
I may add it as a supplement to my “‘ Literary Recol- 
lections ’, which are coming out soon. 

** Dixi et animam meam salvavi.’ 

Mme. Viardot has been in bed since yesterday with a 
cold—nothing dangerous, thank Heaven ! 

Best wishes to all our friends and to yourself. 

Yours, I. Ture. 


P.S.—How about your articles? 


15. 
9 Thiergartenstrasse, Baden-Baden, 
Monday, 21 June 


My dear Friend,—Many thanks for your prompt 
compliance with my request. Your article in the 
** Vossische Zeitung ’’ is a vast deal too complimen- 
tary. I have already made use of the appropriate 
portions of it. I have read the Stangen articles* with 
pleasure. I should have liked them to have been more 
—_ mais vous n’avez pas eu le temps d’étre plus 

ref. 

After a somewhat long interval the matinées began 
again yesterday. The Queen was there, and spoke of 
you and your articles. She wants to read them, so 
please send me the continuation of them. There is a 
copy of the ‘‘ Vossische Zeitung”’ in the reading-room, 
but we dare not take it away. And, besides, it is so 
much in demand, and smells so after passing through 
such a number of hands, that even if one could get 
hold of it one does not dare to offend the Royal nose 
with it. So go on with them as quickly as possible, and 
gorge yourself with the thought that you have Queen 
Augusta to read you. 

When are you coming here? 

We are working hard at the operetta, but I fear we 
ean scarcely bring off the first performance before 
5 August; indeed, I think I could safely fix the roth. 
A bon entendeur salut ! 

Remember me to your dear ones and our friends. 

My second volume has been corrected, and our 
Berserker of a publisher is already talking of the third 
and even the fourth. The man is a real prize number. 
Don’t be about the microscopic lapse in 
“ Yergunov’’. It has been put right. Au revoir. 

Yours, 5. TF. 


bd Articles about my spring trip to Athens and Constantinople, 
with Stangen’s conducted party.—L. P. a 


I have been called Vidocq, Judas bronze gentlemen in front of the theatre may have 


I have | 


| 


| forgiving Goethe for settling at Weimar ! 


16. 
Hétel de Russie, Weimar, 


Sunday, 17 February ’7o. 


Dear Pietsch,—The whole family has been here for 
several days—and is _ freezing—freezing quite 
miserably. The cold is cutting ; the houses at Weimar 
are built of old cardboard and stuck together with a 
scanty allowance of ancient spittle. In my room, in 
spite of furious, unceasing application of the heating 
apparatus, I cannot get above 44° Fahr. At night the 
water freezes in the glasses, and I wake up with icicles 
in my beard. Our only thought is fire, fire, warmth! 
Everyone is rushing about with wood and coals, every- 
one’s hands are dirty and chapped, everyone’s nose is 
red and damp, everyone is sniffling and coughing and 
speaking in a rough, deep bass voice. We are all 
wearing all our clothes at once, and looking at one 
another with staring, glassy eyes. The thought that 
we are living in the very town where the noble pair of 
poets worked has absolutely no value for us, and does 
not have the slightest influence on our state of mind. 
Indeed one is inclined to guess that those two fat, 


something to do with increasing the cold with their 
metallic hide, and one’s mind is secretly occupied by 
a feeling of resentment. Yet another reason for not 
Naturally 
one cannot think of writing anything. My pia mater 
is frozen up, and the little bit of inspiration which 
was still glimmering feebly has been extinguished for 
ever with a final little hacking wheeze—Ashoo! My 
Olympus is filled for the moment with Cough-Jupiter, 
Quinsey-Juno, Snuffle-Apollo, and Bronchitis-Venus. 
Cupid is a little polar bear turning somersaults in the 
snow. Horrible, horrible, most horrible! ’’ Well, 
all I can tell you is that the whole family sends you its 
heartiest greetings, and of course I doas well. A good 
idea—perhaps, if you came to live at Weimar, on homceo- 
pathic principles—similia similibus—the cold would 
disappear, since you are a sniffle incarnate. At any 
rate, we would manage to scrape together the little bit 
of the warmth of life which still remains to us to give 
you a welcome. At this moment even Mimi the 
pup is coughing! Go forth, half-frozen letter, from this 
cold hole Weimar to that still colder and bigger hole 
Berlin, and give them a feeble idea of the state of 
both of us. I can scarcely put two thoughts together, 
but I send my remembrances to your dear family, 
Menzel, Schmidt, the Eckerts, Auerb.... Now I 
have collapsed like a lump of ice. Adieu! 
Yours, I. TURGENEFF. 


P.S.—Dohm* is the only one of us who is not freezing. 
When it gets below forty-five degrees of frost he takes 
a little walking-stick and goes out to perspire. 
P.S.S.—Since I began this letter I have had a violent 
attack of neuralgia. P.S.S.S.—Don’t open this letter 
in too hot a room, or it will melt on the spot. 


17. 
Hédtel de Russie, Weimar, 


Saturday, 26 February ’7o. 


Pitschissimo Carissimo,—There is something I want 
to ask you. I have just sent Herr Otto Lewald, solici- 
tor, 82 Wilhelmstrasse, an autograph (!?!!), in which 
I cite three lines of Goethe and make two mistakes. 
I don’t like it—people might think I was not sound 
on my Goethe. I wrote: ‘‘ Greift nur hinaus ’’ instead 
of ‘‘ hinein in’s volle ’’ &c., and ‘‘ nicht jedem ”’ instead 
of ‘‘ vielen’. I beg you on my knees to go to the man 
of law and give him the enclosed autograph (!?!!!). 
Till now everything is going very well in Weimar 
(and now I have got a warm room). Everyone is very 


* Ernest Dohm, editor of “ Kladderadatech ”, then living at 
Weimar.—L. P. 
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amiable and obliging (no talk so far of the theatre). 
] hope your evil forebodings will not come to fulfilment. 
Remember me to all our friends, and take all my best 
wishes for yourself. Yours, 


P.S.—‘‘ Orpheus ”’ will be given on Sunday week. 
On 1 March Mme. Viardot is singing at a concert at 
Jena. 


18. 


Hétel de Russie, Weimar, 
Saturday, 16 April ’7o. 


My dear Friend,—The Berserker is on the warpath | 


again. Now he wants to publish the fourth volume 
with ‘‘ Am Vorabend ’’, and writes to me that the 


manuscript is going to press in a fortnight. I have > 


read the manuscript through and corrected more than 
three hundred mistakes as best I could. But I simply 
cannot correct the proofs, as I am going away at the 
beginning of May, and not returning before the end of 
July. Will you do it for me? Can you do it for me? 
(Perhaps you have again arranged a Stangen tour or 
some other kind of trip.) In the first place, you have in 
your hands, I think, a French translation (under 
the name of ‘‘ Elena’’ in the volume of stories, 
‘* Scénes de la vie Russe ’’) for purposes of comparison, 
and, in the second place, you know from very old 
acquaintance, ‘‘ what is my pose and how I wield my 
blade ’’. Answer shortly and clearly and quickly, for 
the Berserker is wild and snorting. Do you suppose, 
if you cannot, I could get Dohm to do it? 

You have sent us back Mme. Viardot with a thorough 
chill ; she has had a severe attack of grippe and a fear- 
ful cough, and it is only in the last few days that she 
has been better. Probably she will sing to-morrow at 
a concert, and later on in ‘‘ Le Prophéte ’’. Otherwise 
everything is going on pretty well. Liszt is here, and 


pes AR the same, that the victory of France would have meant the 


he : 
¢ is a remarkable phenomenon, and as he is really fond | destruction of Liberty. But they ought not to have let 


| Strassburg be burnt. It was a stupid and purposeless 


of Mme. Viardot I am fond of him too. 

I have finished a story* which for its brutality gives 
me the impression of a posterior, not 4 la Rubens but ala 
Russe. I am afraid Mme. Viardot will get up and go 
— at page ro. I have not yet read the thing over to 

er. 
Send an answer, please, which I can hand on at once 
to the Berserker. Remember me to your wife and 
family and all our good friends. The heartiest of 


greetings to yourself. Yours, 
I, TURGENEFF. 


P.S.—That horrible ‘‘ Meistersinger ’’ seems to have 
conquered at last. Prince Eunuchos (Wagner) may 
well rub his hands. 


P.S.S.—If you are ever writing to Storm, ask him if 
my last instalment (the third volume) has reached him. 


19. 
Hétel de Russie, Weimar, 
22 April ’7o. 

Best Friend and Patron,—‘‘ Am Vorabend ’’+ will 
not appear till September, according to a letter from the 
Berserker, so we have plenty of time before that. I 
had misunderstood what he said. 

Here is my programme. Here till 10 May, from 
the roth to the 15th journey to Baden, the 15th and 
16th Berlin and Pietsch, 16 May to 16 July Russia, 
S. Petersburg, Moscow, Orel, &c.,{ 17 July Berlin and 
Pietsch (if he is there, of course), 18 July (Mme. 
Viardot’s birthday) again at Baden for an indefinite 
period. I am delighted about your ‘‘ Travels ’’— 


* “ A Lear of the Steppes.”’"—L. P. 

+ Turgeneff’s novel ‘‘On the Eve,”’ in French ‘‘ Un Bulgare 
ala veille’’. 
on” his way to his estate at Sparkoie in the Government of 


they will make a pretty, picturesque book. Remem- 
ber me to all our good friends. Has I. Schmidt’s book 
come out yet? Everything is all right here. To-mor- 
row Mme. Viardot is giving a brilliant matinée (with all 
the honours; she is singing, &c.). We have had a 
symphony of Raff’s—splendid, and an opera of his— 
dreary. The Eckerts preserve an unbroken silence. 
Nothing has come of the ‘‘ Magician ’’, and we are not 
coming to Berlin. I hope to see you, however, very 
soon. Yours ever, 


20. 


9 Thiergartenstrasse, Baden-Baden, 
Friday, 9 September ’70. 


Dear Friend Pietsch,—There are no more events, 
only thunderclaps, which follow one another so fast one 
has scarcely time to breathe, one is so utterly stunned. 
Emperor captured, 100,000 Frenchmen captured, Repub- 
lic! Perhaps in a few days we shall have Paris taken, 
and Ludwig Pietsch marching in triumph through the 
Arc de L’Etoile with his laurel and his brow crowned 
with victory, and the stars of heaven in his train! 
What next? We are living here in breathless sus- 
pense. The first letter from the battle-field of Wé6rth 
was delayed, but came to hand all right. At the be- 
ginning of April people here were very much on the 
qui vive. Everything was packed up, so that they 
could rush at once to Wildbad if the Turcos came over 
the Rhine. But now it is a long time since we settled 
down again. All the Viardots are fit and well. We 
work for the wounded, we make music, and read, and 
so the hours pass. The fall of the Empire was a con- 
solation for poor Viardot; his heart is bleeding, it is 
true, but he sees that all this is a punishment that 
France deserved. As far as I am concerned, I am, as 
you know, an out-and-out German. One reason is 


act. Surely they would never do anything like that in 
front of Paris? But it is a real blessing to have lived to 
see that wretched rogue with all his clique hurled into the 
cloaque. 

But you must come to Baden. Your room is all 
ready for you. It is empty at present. A little while 
ago another old friend, Miiller-Stribing, was living in 


it. Heartiest greetings and au revoir. 
I. TURGENEFF. 


2!I. 


16 Beaumont Street, London, 
18 July 


To thee, who, like Achilles, Don Juan, and Alcibiades, 
hast the gift of eternal youth ; to thee, to whom alone of 
mortals it was given to grasp with determined fist 
the locks of Fortune as she sped by, to bend her willowy 
form with thy manly arms and imprint on her lips a lusty 
kiss of victory ; to thee I send my answer with the haste 
of lightning. All the family (myself included) is start- 
ing for Boulogne on 29 July, and will stop there till 
8 or ro August for a breath of sea air. Then it will set 
off to Baden and stay there two months. Personally 
I shall leave Boulogne on the 8th and go to Edinburgh 
for the Walter Scott Centenary, then spend a week with 
a friend in Scotland and have some first-class grouse- 
shooting. After that I shall go to Baden too, and remain 
there till 1 November. Hurrah, if you are really coming 
or thinking of coming to England, though we shall only 
meet for a day or two. Anyhow, you must come to 
Baden. We shall all be living very quietly, but that will 
be all the better. 

My best remembrances to yourselves and our friends. 

Mind you get your book. We are all very well. 
Mme. Viardot is celebrating her fifty-sixth ( ! ) birthday, 
but she is in the best of health and full of life and good 
spirits. 
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Baden-Baden, 14 September 1871. 

In the second place, I must ask you, much against my 
will, not to come to Baden. The house has been sold 
to a Moscow banker, and he is to take possession at the 
beginning of October. A good deal of the furniture has 
already been moved, including that of your room. 
Besides, I have one of my horrible attacks of gout, in 
the knee this time. I have been lying in bed like a log 
for a week, and probably I shall have to stop there for a 
month atleast. Everything in the house bears the stamp 
of finality, of dissolution, of departure whence there is 
no returning. Noone whois cheerful and healthy ought 
to come to such a scene as this ; his mere presence would 


be a discord. You see I can be frank too. So, dear | 


Pietsch, we will meet again in Paris, if we can, and then 
we will spend some cheerful hours again, if we can. 
Just now one must be silent and solitary, and let the evil 
spirits have their way. 

My best remembrances to yourselves and to all our 
friends. Give my thanks to I. Schmidt for his ow 4 
article in the ‘‘ Allgemeine Augsburger Zeitung ”’ 


August. As usual, his remarks hit the nail on the hd. 
His keen, critical eye penetrates to the very entrails. 
Yours, I, TURGENEFF. 
23. 


Villa Viardot, Baden-Baden, 
14 December ’71. 

Caro amico Ludovico,—Ever so many thanks for your 
kind letter and your good wishes. One goes down the 
hill fast when one has reached one’s fifty-third birthday. 
Put the brake on, put the brake on, for Heaven’s sake ! 

I am still here with the children. M. and Mme. 
Viardot have been in Paris for some time, but we have 
not yet found a house for us all to live in. But I hope 
we shall leave on Saturday the 18th. ‘‘ Joan goes away 
and will return no more.’’ I have been living for the 
last five days at Viardot’s house ; my own is an absolute 
wreck. The new owner wants to have the whole place 
done up again. Much good may it do him! How is 
Schiller’s monument looking out in the open? Why 
don’t you write to Mme. Viardot? ‘‘ Toc-Toc ’’ has 
been translated twice, to my surprise. Your transla- 
tion no doubt will be excellent. I have just made a fair 
copy of my last little thing—full of blue skies and singing 
larks, but I observe, to my great amazement, that as a 
whole it has turned out more like a toadstool than any- 
thing else. I have never been so immoral before. 
Horreur ! 

Remember me to all our dear old friends. I shall see 
you this winter. Meanwhile may you work like a Trojan 
and be as merry as a sandboy. 


Yours, I. TURGENEFF. 


24. 
48 Rue de Douai, Paris, 

Saturday, 17 February ’72. 
My noble friend and patron, Ludwig Pietsch,—I have 
often noticed that, however friendly two people may be, 
there always arrives a time when one of them becomes 
nothing but a dead dog in the other’s eyes, and cannot 
claim any more respect from him than a dead dog’s 
carcass. Various symptoms and indications make me 


think that the dead-dog time has arrived for myself and 


my German Pythias. If that is the position, just say 
nothing. My bodirg heart will understand it all. But 
it will not break. If I am wrong about this, since to err 
is human, just say a single word and I shall rejoice. 
Everything is very bad in France and Paris, but the 
Viardots are well. At the end of March I shall pass 


through Berlin on my way to S. Petersburg. My story | 


with the singing larks has been a fiasco. Remem- 
ber me to your dear ones. Look after yourself. 


bye. Yours, I. TURGENEFF. 


Good- 


25. 
Maison Ruhant, Saint-Valery-sur-Somme, 
Saturday, 27 July ’72. 


My dear Pietsch,— When you wrote to me on the 2oth 
you had probably not yet received my letter in which | 
asked you for the ointment, and probably you had left 
Berlin before it arrived ; so I must ask you again to carry 
out my request as soon as you —y can after you 
return to ‘‘ Athens-on-the-Spree ’’. I. Schmidt had 
already told me that you had not gone to America. So 
much the better! I shall be more likely to see you, and 
this time I promise to inform you several days before | 
arrive in Berlin. We shall all remain here for August 
and September. The Padillas are stopping at their villa 
at Ville d’Avray. Goodness ! what absurdly thin-skinned 
people you Germans are—as susceptible as a lot of old 
maids since your great successes. What, can’t you 
stand the little pin-pricks I have inflicted on you in my 
last story? I have pitched into my own countrymen 
much more severely, in spite of my affection for them. 
In a German paper, the ‘‘ Petersburger Zeitung ”’, a 
critic, writing about me, has been screaming harrow and 
murder, and calling on all the officers in the German 
army to rid the surface of the earth of a shameless liar 
and slanderer. (He meansme.) I thought till now that 
the Germans had more cool sense and capacity for im- 
partial judgment. I must say I am proud of my 
Russians. Do they really think that it is to please a 
few Frenchmen that I have polished off that wretched 
Devrient and all his miserable theatrical properties ? 

My last story is pretty bad, but the parts of it which 
are good and true are precisely these few tweaks that 
they complain of. So the Empress Augusta has ex- 
pressed a very kindly opinion of me? Now that is really 
very kind of such a great lady, &c. 

For all the rest of your life and all your other contra- 
dictions and complications I wish you good luck with 
all my heart. You ought to blazon a salamander on 
your shield, like Francis I., with the motto ‘‘ I am never 
happy out of the fire ”’ 

I think Mme. Viardot wrote to you a few days ago. 
The whole family is well. Hearty greetings. 

Yours, I. TURGENEFF. 


P.S.—Is Paul Heyse still at Munich? 


26. 
Maison Ruhant, Saint-Valery-sur-Somme, 
14 September ’72. 

So you have been in Russia, at Moscow, and seen the 
Sphinx* at the Hermitage, carissimo Pietsch. I am 
very glad that you liked my Sphinx. Of course you will 
publish some clever descriptions of your travels in the 
‘* Vossische ’’. It would be very nice of you if you 
would send them to me. Please let me have them. 

I shall be here till the 29th; then I shall go to my 
daughter’s for my granddaughter’s christening. After 
that I shall betake myself to Nohant, George Sand’s 
country house, and stay there a few days. Then I shall 
spend four or five days at Baden-Baden to arrange every- 
thing, and finally return to Paris, where I shall remain 
from 10 October till the end of November. At the end 
of my stay there I hope to be able to go to S. Petersburg, 
and it will be the very devil if I don’t manage to find you 
at last. 

I can’t get rid of my accursed gout. I have had some 
severe relapses, and I am still obliged to run about in 
slippers. 

Oh, Don Juan, Don Juan (it’s you] mean). Old age 
is an ugly thing, but you know nothing about it yet— 
you go on gathering all the prettiest flowers in the 


*< wail Hellenic > painted L Lekane of terra-cotta in the Kertch 
Room at the Hermitage, representing a winged Sphinx with a 
marvellously beautiful female head. Turgeneff had been 
enchanted with it.—L. P. This beautiful piece of pottery is 
not, I think, a Lekane, and it is in the shape of a Sphinx.— 


| TRANSLATOR. 
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